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The New Teaching Perspective 
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The History of Europe Becomes the 
History of the World! 


A new perspective—a new world viewpoint. 
The end of the World War wrought revolu- 
tionary changes . . . threw new light on his- 
torical information. Thus Webster-Knowlton- 
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teachers a more comprehensive understanding 
of European History. The expansion of 
European dominion and culture outside of 
Europe—the Europeanization of the World, 
and today’s Europe after years of turmoil and 
struggle are brought to you vividly and accu- 
rately in this outstanding series. 


Its authors, Hutton Webster, Daniel C. 
Knowlton and Charles Downer Hazen, men 
prominent as historians and teachers, have 
given to this series a scholarly and authorita- 
tive interpretation. In wide use in history 


classrooms the country over, you must see 
these maps to appreciate their distinct depar- 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 
AN INTERESTING HISTORY WORKBOOK 


Illustrated Workbooks 


For the Grades and Junior High School 


Prepared by CHARLES A. COULOMB, Ph.D. 
District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


These Workbooks are designed upon a novel principle and aim to give something really 
interesting for sixth to eighth grade pupils to do in American history. They supplement 
existing textbooks by placing in the pupils’ hands various kinds of historical materials to 
be studied and enjoyed. Each of the Illustrated Workbook contains : 

A topical outline of subject matter; 


Forty-five large size interesting pictures selected for their historical and pedagogical 
value for grade students; 


Brief extracts from contemporary writers, presenting fresh and lively accounts of 
historical happenings ; 
Fifteen outline maps to be filled in by the pupil; 
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Slide No. 1 sep, 


One of our important national holidays is soon to be observed. This picture program has been 
arranged to show the history which prompts this observance among the people of the United 
States. 

It will give students a much clearer idea of our reasons for this observance of ‘Thanksgiving 
and will give much more reality to that section of our national history. 
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PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By RAYMOND R. AMMARELL 
New edition, revised and much enlarged 


The Workbook contains outlines of seventeen 
major problems of American life; references to 
textbooks and to other readings for special 
projects; statistical tables and cross-ruled paper 
for making graphs; spaces for notes; outline 
maps where needed; and test questions for the 
seventeen topics. 


The third edition gives up-to-date references to 
all recent textbooks; the outlines have been 
revised and expanded ; and, most valuable of all, 
sets of comprehensive test questions have been 
added to each topic. The new edition contains 


one-fifth more pages than the old one. 


Price: Fifty cents a copy 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1021 FILBERT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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WHAT 
CURRENT 


What is history? It is the attempt of man to fix in his memory those things in the past 
that really matter. Out of the infinite multitude of events that are every minute happening 


and being forgotten, history selects a few, writes down an account of them, studies how they 
came about, and teaches them to after generations. 


This very week an “infinite multitude 
of events” are occurring in the nation and 
the world. Most of them will soon be 
forgotten and rightly so. A few will 
establish themselves as integral links in 
chains of events which will constitute de- 
velopments of historic importance. ‘The 
newspapers make no distinction between 
events of transitory interest and those of 
lasting significance. They cannot. They 
do as they must necessarily do—they re- 
cord the multitude of happenings which, 
for one reason or another, attract even a 
momentary attention. 


Valuable though this record may be, it 
is not current history. Current history 
is the record of those few events of the 
present time “that really matter”’—of 
those occurrences, a knowledge of which 


The Weekly News Review 


Published by 


—Gilbert Murray in The New Era, April, 1930. 


will help us to understand such important 
developments as are under way in our 
own time. To be worthy of the name it 
must deal with the stuff of history. 


The standard which Gilbert Murray 
proclaims for historians is the one which 
The Civic Education Service sets for it- 
self in its presentation of current history. 
Its publications, The Weekly News Re- 
view (for the sophomore, junior and 
senior years of high school) and The 
Junior Review (for the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades) avoid the popular 
method of furnishing a miscellany of 
news items, handsomely illustrated and 
admittedly attractive to casual readers. 
They strive for attractiveness, but they do 
it by seeking to invest with interest the 
few events of the week that really matter. 


The Junior Review 


THE CIVIC EDUCATION SERVICE 


LOCK BOX 1915 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Send for sample copies--as many as you wish 
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Characteristics of the Present Age’ 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE M. DUTCHER, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Everyone is aware that the last thirty-five or forty 
years constitute one of the most important genera- 
tions, perhaps the most remarkable one, in the world’s 
history. Many, however, are inclined to regard the 
part of the period since the World War as an anti- 
climax. On the contrary, these last twelve years 
have been marked by highly significant movements 
and achievements. While it is impossible in a brief 
space to present all the proofs of this assertion, the 
following eighteen points may be selected as suffi- 
ciently convincing evidence that the present genera- 
tion is not failing to make worthy contributions to 
the world’s progress. 

First point. Even though it stood entirely alone, 
the organization and successful operation of the 
League of Nations would be an achievement that 
would make the period memorable in history. Ex- 
cept for the brief career of the Holy Alliance formed 
by the absolute monarchs of Europe after the over- 
throw of Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815, the League 
is the first attempt to combine the nations of the 
world into a single international organization for the 
preservation of world peace and for the promotion of 
the common welfare. Under such circumstances, it 
would have been too much to expect that the League 
would start with a complete and perfect organiza- 
tion, or that it would, from the outset, include every 
country, or that it would have acquired within a 
single decade the experience and prestige to deal 
conclusively with the most difficult international 
problems. It is most gratifying that the League 
closes its first ten years with a record of definite 
achievements, especially in economic, social, and cul- 
tural relations. Though it has handled no single 
political problem of first-rate importance, it has kept 
touch with every question of international political 
concern, and has exercised a steadily increasing in- 
fluence. No important action in international rela- 
tions has been taken which was not in sympathy with 
the purpose of the League, and many such acts have 
definitely strengthened the League’s position. The 
successful organization and establishment of the 
World Court repairs one of the serious defects in the 


* Eprror’s Nore.—This address was broadcasted by JOIK, 
Sapporo, Japan, June 15, 1930, while the speaker was in 
that city as visiting professor at Hokkaido Imperial Uni- 
versity, accredited by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. During his tour in the Far East, Professor 
Dutcher made similarly accredited visits to nine other 
universities. 


constitution of the League itself. The League is 
a center for crystallizing thought and action on all 
international matters. This is a moral fact of prime 
importance, for prior to its creation there was no 
permanent instrument to focus international opinion. 

Second point. There has been an extraordinary 
growth of opinion and effort against the employment 
of war in international relations and for the assur- 
ance of world peace. The Briand-Kellogg peace 
treaties, in which all but three nations in the world 
have joined in agreeing to abandon the employment 
of war as a method of determining international is- 
sues, is a moral achievement without historical paral- 
lel. The world-wide demand for the reduction of 
military establishments and expenditures has pro- 
duced concrete results of obvious importance in the 
agreements effected by the Washington Conference 
in 1922 and the London Conference in 1930. On 
numerous occasions in the twelve years, the pressure 
of international opinion has prevented war and 
forced the peaceable adjustment of critical inter- 
national disputes. 

Third point. There has been a decline of the ex- 
cessive manifestation of nationalism called imperial- 
ism. Of course, imperialism has not entirely dis- 
appeared, but even a superficial comparison of the 
present situation with that prevailing during the 
thirty or forty years preceding 1914 will make clear 
that a significant change of a most desirable sort has 
occurred. 

Fourth point. Nationalism has been growing. The 
rights of several groups of peoples, previously sup- 
pressed by great imperialistic states, to control their 
own political destinies has been recognized by the 
establishment of the national independence of such 
countries as Poland and Czechoslovakia. The na- 
tionalist movement in China, despite its unfortunate 
aspects, possesses a significance difficult to minimize. 
The nationalistic aspirations of such countries as 
Egypt, India, and the Philippines are other evidences 
of the far-reaching effects of the doctrine of the right 
of peoples to determine the character of their own 
governments. It would be difficult to find any other 


twelve years in history marked by such a growth of 
It is necessary to observe that while 
imperialism and internationalism are incompatible, 
internationalism is founded on proper nationalism. 

There has been a growth of democ- 


nationalism. 


Fifth point. 
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racy. The notable extensions of the suffrage to men 
in England in 1918 and in Japan in 1927, and the 
grant of the franchise to women in such countries as 
Germany, England, and the United States constitute 
the greatest increase in the numbers of persons en- 
titled to vote ever made in an equal space of time. 
The right of franchise is useful as a means of regis- 
tering public opinion. More significant is the fact 
that, in steadily increasing measure, public opinion 
is determining national policies regardless of the 
theoretical form of government or the views of offi- 
cials. The characteristic manifestation of democracy 
in the present age has been the all-pervading de- 
mand for equality: equality of sexes, equality of 
races, equality of nations, equality of economic 
groups and social classes, equality of individuals. 
Indeed, this is the age of equality. 

Sizth point. Improvement in the status of women 
is exercising a profound influence upon economic, 
social, political, and moral conditions. No other 
change in the social history of the world has involved 
such a revolution. Consequently, it is most remark- 
able that the movement has been taking place so 
quietly that one is scarcely aware of it or of its vast 
significance. 

Seventh point. The period is an age of experi- 
mentation in almost every field of thought and en- 
deavor. While this is reflected in the varied currents 
of literature and the novel tendencies in art, it is 
most conspicuous in politics and social organization. 
Russia, Italy, and China illustrate the widely dif- 
ferent methods which are being tried to solve diffi- 
cult problems of economic, political, social, and cul- 
tural readjustment. No country, however, is free 
from this tendency to discover and utilize new 
methods for advancing human welfare. The Ameri- 
can experiment with prohibition is one of the most 
interesting of these efforts, and its success or failure 
is certain to have far-reaching effects. 

Eighth point. Unparalleled efforts are being made 
to promote education. Among the millions of India 
and China, as well as among the nations of the West, 
there is now heard the demand that every child shall 
have the privilege of primary education. The pres- 
ent age, however, is not content with elementary 
training. There is increasing insistence on higher 
education for both girls and boys. In fifty years 
the number of pupils in public high schools in the 
United States has increased from 100,000 to 4,000,- 
000, and half that increase has occurred in the last 
decade. More students are now enrolled in American 
colleges and universities than in the high schools 
twenty-five years ago. In varying degrees, the same 
tendency is apparent in every country. Higher quali- 
fications are exacted of teachers, the courses of study 
have been liberalized, pedagogical methods have been 
transformed on scientific principles, the physical wel- 
fare of the students has been nurtured, and colossal 
sums of money have been expended for buildings, 
equipment, salaries, and maintenance. Education is 
the foster-mother of democracy. 

Ninth point. The campaign against ignorance in- 


volves not only the training of youth but also the en- 
largement of the sphere of knowledge, which is so 
important that some speak of this period as the age 
of research or the age of science. Never before have 
there been such systematically organized efforts to 
attack the unknown and to extend the areas of knowl- 
edge. Individual scholars, colleges, and universities, 
richly endowed institutes, business corporations, and 
governmental bureaus vie with one another in their 
copious contributions to the store of human intelli- 
gence. In pure science the discoveries of Einstein 
and Millikan rank with the greatest of any age. 
Every field of life and learning has profited from 
the countless contributions of applied science. 
Though in many cases the individual achievement 
has seemed trivial, in some instances the combined 
results have been epoch-making, for example, in 
aviation. 

Tenth point. While no new forms of communica- 
tion or transportation have been invented within the 
period, all existing forms of both transportation and 
communication have been improved and their use im- 
mensely extended, notably in the cases of the tele- 
phone, the radio, the automobile, and the airplane, 
and of the transportation of freight. Within the 
dozen years more miles of first-class roads and well- 
paved streets have been constructed than in all the 
ages preceding. 

Eleventh point. A corresponding achievement has 
been the improvement of conditions for working and 
living, both in the country and in the city. The more 
widespread use of labor-saving devices and machinery 
and the greatly increased utilization of electric 
power have made possible shorter hours and easier 
work for the laborers. Perhaps no single group has 
been benefited so much as the American farmers, 
though they, like the agricultural classes in every 
other country, have failed to prosper financially in 
proportion with other classes of the population. The 
demand for better living conditions has resulted in 
the construction of better homes for all classes of 
the population in many countries. Doubtless the 
United States has been especially favored, for within 
the eight years following the close of the World War 
more than $15,000,000,000 was expended there in 
the erection of new homes. The installation of 
mechanical devices and the increased use of electric 
lights and telephones have lightened the tasks of the 
workers in the home and ministered to their con- 
venience, while the radio has added to their enjoy- 
ment. 

Twelfth point. Increased attention to questions of 
public health and sanitation and the development of 
preventive medicine have lessened disease, rendered 
living more healthy, and lengthened the average span 
of life. Infant mortality has been greatly reduced, 
and the number of deaths from such dread diseases 
as diphtheria and typhoid has been lowered at least 
fifty per cent. The physician is learning and teach- 
ing that the prevention of disease is much more de- 
sirable than its cure. Numerous individuals are con- 
serving their health with better attention to diet, 
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proper athletic exercise, and suitable periods of rest 
and relaxation. The country club is characteristic 
of the age. More and better hospitals are lessening 
suffering and saving lives. Never before have the 
mentally sick—a gentler and more accurate phrase 
than insane—received such intelligent and sympa- 
thetic care as is now the case in many countries. 

Thirteenth point. Masses of governmental legisla- 
tion and numerous government agencies, as well as a 
host of religious and private enterprises, are devoted 
to the promotion of social betterment. The poor are 
relieved without loss of self-respect, and intelligent 
efforts are being made to improve the treatment of 
criminals. In the broadest sense, however, the pres- 
ent generation is placing on social democracy the 
emphasis which its predecessor put on_ political 
democracy. It has become the recognized duty of the 
state, the church, and society to promote the well- 
being, comfort, and happiness of the individual. 

Fourteenth point. In economic affairs the theory 
of competition is being superseded by the theory of 
co-operation. The selfish “struggle for existence,” 
the idea of “every man for himself,” is being re- 
placed by the idea that the world’s problems can be 
solved only when all work together for the common 
good. The employer is learning that contented work- 
ers are more profitable than long hours and low 
wages. Laborers are discovering that honest work 
and regular employment pay better than sabotage 
and strikes. Capital needs labor and labor cannot 
dispense with capital. Higher ethical standards are 
professed and observed by both the business and the 
working classes. Comparisons between different 
countries show that this is not due entirely to eco- 
nomic conditions or to the increased political power 
of the working classes. 

Fifteenth point. The level of general morality is 
rising. In spite of all the evils that flaunt themselves, 
it is very doubtful if there was ever another time 
when so many people were conforming their lives to 
such high ethical standards. The very phrases, “fair 
play” and “square deal” indicate that the ideal of 
the “golden rule” is no longer exceptional but gen- 
eral. The level of honesty in the relations of daily 
life is undoubtedly higher than a generation ago, if 
not higher than ever before. 

Sixteenth point. The world is growing more re- 
ligious. Organized religion has been profoundly af- 
fected since the World War by such events as the 
abolition in Mohammedanism of the caliphate, which 
has roughly corresponded to the papal supremacy 
ever since the death of Mohammed; the recent ne- 
gotiations between the papacy and the Italian gov- 
ernment, resulting in the creation of the Vatican 
State; the persecution of the Orthodox Church in 
Russia; mergers of Christian denominations; and 
other movements looking toward closer union and 
larger co-operation between Christian sects. In the 
United States, membership in Christian churches has 
been increasing at a ratio double that of the growth 
of population. The iarger amount of space given in 
newspapers and periodicals to religious and ethical 


matters is obvious proof of greater public interest. 
In the dozen years the number of books of biography 
published has increased one hundred per cent., and 
the individual concerning whom most biographies 
have been published is Jesus. The Bible leads all 
other books in the number of copies sold. 

Seventeenth point. At the same time there has 
been marked growth of religious tolerance. Each 
great world religion is recognizing the good points of 
its rivals rather than attacking their faults or per- 
secuting their adherents. Representatives of the dif- 
ferent faiths are frequently co-operating in move- 
ments for social betterment. 

Eighteenth point. The period is an age of indi- 
vidualism. There is a pronounced tendency on the 
part of each person to consider himself the basic unit 
in society and to assert his right to seek the fullest 
and freest development of his own personality. This 
is another aspect of the demand for equality which 
has already been noticed. 

Thus far attention has been centered on the 
achievements and positive characteristics of the age. 
Now it is necessary to inquire what are some of its 
faults or shortcomings. 

Nineteenth point. The efforts to enjoy the rights 
of equality and of individualism result in neglect of 
the sense of responsibility, of duty, and of social ob- 
ligation. There is serious need for new emphasis 
on the fact that every privilege carries with it an 
obligation, and that every right involves a corre- 
sponding duty. Every individual is limited by his 
environment. Consequently, the fullest development 
of the individual can be secured only in a wholesome 
society. To be his own best self the individual must 
do his share in creating and maintaining the health 
and well-being of the society in which he lives. 

Twentieth point. Ina similar way there has been 
a decline in family life and a weakening of family 
ties. It must never be forgotten that biologically, 
economically, socially, and spiritually the family has 
been always the basic unit in human progress. Peril 
to the family is peril to society, to the race, and to 
world progress. The sanctity of the family must be 
jealously safeguarded. Individual self-interest on 
the one hand and the larger demands of society on 
the other must be subordinated, in proper measure, to 
the vital interests of the family. 

Twenty-first point. The decline in the sense of 
respect and the spirit of reverence, both of children 
towards their parents, and of youth towards their 
teachers and their elders, and also the widespread 
tendency to discard the precious heritage of human 
experience for the sake of self-expression and novel 
experiment impress every thoughtful observer. Of 
course, the spirit of adventure is essential to prog- 
ress, but the conservation of past achievement is no 
less important. The new generation must live its 
own life, but it will be silly for it to begin by dis- 
carding the gains painfully accumulated by its fore- 
runners through countless centuries. 

Twenty-second point. There is apparent a lack of 
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moral and religious earnestness, a failure to recognize 
the importance of the spiritual forces, a tendency to 
blur the distinctions between right and wrong, and a 
lack of the spirit of self-sacrifice and of crusading 
zeal to champion the right and annihilate the wrong. 


This generation has good right to be proud of its 
achievements, but it is only by self-examination, self- 
criticism, and self-exertion that it can discern fully 
the needs for healthy growth and secure consistent 
progress. 


History Teaching in Other Lands—Preface 


BY PROFESSOR A, C. KREY 


Can we learn anything about the teaching of 
history from the experience and practice of history 
teachers elsewhere? Henry Johnson has consistently 
maintained that we had a great deal to learn from 
them. In one of his chapters and more specifically 
in his public lectures he has suggested that the best 
of the European countries were some fifty years in 
advance of us. The writer heard him make such a 
statement nearly twenty years ago. Whether he 
would repeat it now or whether he did not mean to be 
taken literally then, but was merely trying to stimu- 
late us out of possible self-complacency is uncertain. 
At any rate, he challenged our curiosity about history 
teaching in other lands as well as our own. 

The satisfaction of that curiosity, however, has 
proved to be a perplexing problem. We have under. 
taken an inventory of our own work here. To the 
many individual studies of the past fifteen years has 
been added the work of groups of teachers and finally 
the systematic investigation of social studies in the 
schools now in progress under the auspices of the 
American Historical Association. When the latter is 
completed we should have a substantial basis of self- 
appraisal in light of our own experiments and ex- 
periences. This, however, does not answer the other 
part of Johnson’s challenge, the comparison of our 
work with that of other countries. 

There have been too many difficulties to overcome 
in arriving at an adequate comparative basis. Few 
teachers, even of those professionally interested in 
the training of teachers, have been able to obtain the 
time and means to make an extended study of history 
teaching in more than one or two countries. In- 
sufficient knowledge of other languages also has 
proven an almost insurmountable obstacle. It isn't 
very satisfactory to visit a class in which only the 
mechanical movements of teacher and pupils and such 
physical equipment as is immediately displayed can 
be observed. The practical yield from such study is 
not large and may be quite erroneous. Occasionally 
some of our teachers have remained in a country 
whose language they knew long enough to glean 
considerable accurate information. Sometimes they 
have been generous enough to share part of their 
experience with the rest of us through articles in 
various publications. We have also been able to 
profit some from the publications of the International 
Institute of Teachers College, though those have been 
concerned with the larger field of education. Some 


of us, too, have been able to read with profit descrip 
tions of history teaching in other lands by teachers 
of those lands. Usually, however, those are written 
for the teachers of those lands and assume much 
essential background which we don’t have. But the 
sum total of this material available to most of us is 
tantalizingly impressionistic, fragmentary, and un- 
systematic. 

On the basis of such fragmentary impressions we 
have scarcely been in a position to answer Henry 
Johnson’s challenge. We see programs drawn up for 
use in schools organized in ways different from our 
own. They are intended to serve aims which we 
don’t recognize. They serve societies with different 
traditions and a different outlook on life. If we are 
inclined to impatience, we are ready to endorse the 
complacent judgment that their conditions are so 
different that we cannot possibly learn anything from 
them. 

Or, on the other hand, we may notice that teaching 
is a life-long profession in most European countries. 
We may infer that this operates to give their teachers 
not only a greater dignity and responsibility, but 
enables them to correct a larger proportion of teach- 
ing errors than most of us have time to do. We may 
also note that their programs are more definite and 
more uniform, that each teacher knows what ante- 
cedent work the pupils have had and what is expected 
of them in the later stages. This may result in build 
ing up a deeper, more thorough, and more advanced 
understanding of subject-matter than is permitted 
under a system in which each successive class must 
be started on the assumption of no antecedent work 
or training. In such a development they may have 
advanced skill in the art of teaching, as well as in 
its science, which might be of interest to us. At any 
rate, there are possibilities enough to sustain our 
curiosity. 

A new approach has been made to this problem 
which promises to place us in a better position to 
answer the question, thanks to the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences. This body of scholars, 
while primarily concerned with problems of historical 
research and the general advancement of the histori- 
cal sciences, has been keenly aware of the importance 
and urgency of the teaching problems in the field of 
history. Accordingly, in 1927, it appointed a stand- 
ing Commission on History Teaching, which was or- 
ganized at Oslo in 1928, and which has held meet- 
ings in Venice, 1929, and Cambridge, 1930. 
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The Commission is composed of the following: 
Professor Gustave Glotz (France), Chairman; Dr. 
Otto Brandt (Germany), Secretary and Reporter; 
Don Rafael Altamira (Spain), Professor Edv. Bull 
(Norway), Senator C. Calisse (Italy), Dr. W. Carl- 
gren (Sweden), Count Alfonso Celso (Brazil), Pro- 
fessor A. Domanovsky (Hungary), His Excellency 
Augustin Edwards (Chili), Professor M. Handels- 
man (Poland), Professor Franz von Kalken (Nether- 
lands), Professor A. C. Krey (United States of 
America), Professor C. Marinescu (Rumania), Dr. 
H. Nabholz (Switzerland), Mme. Marie Nielson 
(Denmark), Dr. M. Pokrovsky (U. S. S. R.), Dr. 
J. Susta (Czechoslovakia), Professor Tenhaeff 
(Netherlands). 

The first objective of this Commission’s program 
is to ascertain how, in the different countries, the 
teaching of history is conducted—first of all, in the 
lower or primary schools, and then in the secondary 
schools. The inquiry purposes to bring out not only 
the facts respecting legislation, curricula and courses, 
and regulations, but also information respecting prac- 
tice, methods, and spirit of the instruction itself. 
Later the inquiries of the Commission will probably 
be devoted to problems of higher education, of his- 
torical textbooks, programs of study, etc. 

The Commission has already received 21 reports 
from different countries respecting the teaching of 
history in the primary systems. The first report sub- 
mitted by G. M. Capra, Inspector General of Public 
Instruction, on history teaching in the primary 
schools of France, has in general served as a model, 
which has been followed, more or less closely, by the 
reporters in the other countries. These reports pre- 
sent, in a somewhat summary form, the chief items 
of concern to the history teacher—course of study, 
aims, methods, and place of history in the curriculum 
and training of teacher. They are to be published 
in a special number of the Bulletin of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Historical Sciences, which will 
probably appear early in 1931. 

As a venture in comparative study of the teaching 
of history the work of this committee is unique. The 


reports are prepared by teachers in each of the coun- 
tries, who are thoroughly conversant with the local 
practices. They are prepared, however, to be read 
by persons of other lands who are not familiar with 
the background of the writer. Many of the reports 
are written in the language of the correspondent. In 
some cases the correspondent has written in a lan- 
guage more generally known than his own. How 
successful each will be in conveying to foreign read- 
ers an exact impression of what he intended to con- 
vey is uncertain, for the task is a difficult one. The 
effort, however, must arouse admiration as another 
triumph of objective scholarship. Later reports and 
further study will doubtless help to clear up any ob- 
scurities which may appear in the first statements. 

Those who read the various modern languages 
readily will have access to all the reports in the 
Bulletin.’ For those who have only a limited read- 
ing knowledge of foreign languages, most of the 
material will be made available in translation. The 
President and Secretary of the Commission, Professor 
G. Glotz of France and Dr. O. Brandt of Germany, 
together with M. Lhéritier, Secretary General of the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences and 
Editor of its Bulletin, have graciously consented to 
the publication of such translations in Tur Histori- 
cat OutLook. These translations will appear in suc- 
cessive numbers of the OurLookx. Dr. Joseph Strayer 
of Princeton University and Dr. Ruth McMurry of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, have agreed 
to undertake the work of translation and such anno- 
tation as may be necessary. The first report to be 
translated is the summary of the reports on the teach- 
ing of history in the primary or elementary schools, 
as prepared by a committee on the basis of the sepa- 
rate reports. This will afford an excellent introduc- 
tion to the separate reports which will appear later. 
Because of its length, the summary will appear in 
installments through succeeding numbers of Tue 
HistoricaL OuTLook. 


‘Subscriptions to the Bulletin, at $1.00 for five numbers, 
or 25 cents a number, may be placed through Faxon and 
Co., 83 Francis Street, Boston, Mass. 


History Teaching in Other Lands 


ANNOTATED TRANSLATION BY DRS. JOS. STRAYER, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY AND RUTH 


McMURRY, 


Editorial Note——The following material constitutes the 
introduction to the summary report on the elementary 
schools. The next installment will discuss “The Aims and 
Content of the Teaching of History in the Elementary 


Schools.” 
Treacuine or History THE Primary SCHOOLS 
I. The Organization of Elementary Schools 
The subject for discussion was the following, 
“Teaching of History in Elementary Schools,” which 
supposes a preliminary agreement as to what is meant 
by elementary schools. 


TEACHERS’ COLI. EGE 


», COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The organization is not exactly the same in all 
countries and the terminology varies, but, as the 
author of the report from the United States ju- 
diciously remarks, the age of the pupils attending 
the schools makes it possible to arrive at some basis 
for comparison of the various school systems. 

It is a question, first of all, of the school attended 
by pupils from the age of six or seven; the “elemen- 
tary “people’s school,” through which 
pass the great majority of the children of a country ; 


school,” or 
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children who, for the most part, continue their studies 
no farther. 

Of the institutions above the elementary school— 
which are concerned with primary instruction? Evi- 
dently those in which the future teachers of the ele- 
mentary school are trained. What historical educa- 
tion, what training do these teachers receive there? 
Most reports inform us of the elementary schools and 
the institutions where the future teachers are edu- 
cated. The information which they give us on this 
organization follows: 

Germany. “Public instruction in Germany is char- 
acterized by the fact that it is controlled by the 
states.” ‘The Constitution of 1919 established gen- 
eral principles concerning the organization of public 
instruction, but these refer above all to compulsory 
attendance, to the supervision of the Central Govern- 
ment, and to the external organization of the schools, 
so that entire freedom is left to the states in matters 
of instruction. 

The internal organization (course of study, classes, 
etc.) varies according to the state, but it should be 
noticed “that the unity of the intellectual culture of 
Germany, which has developed in the course of a 
great and rich history, guarantees to all German 
schools a common intellectual foundation.” 

Belgium. Elementary instruction includes: (1) 
Elementary schools, consisting of an eight-year com- 
pulsory course (6 through 13), divided into four 
grades of two years each; (2) the normal schools, 
including (a) a preparatory year, which establishes 
contact between the last grade of primary school and 
the normal school proper; (b) the normal school 
proper, with a four-year course, the last year of 
which is devoted to the professional training of the 
teachers. 

Brazil, The program given for the elementary 
schools is divided into five years. 

Denmark. Compulsory attendance exists in Dan- 
ish elementary schools for pupils from seven to four- 
teen, but the organization in the cities is different 
from that in the villages. ‘The school is supposed to 
have five classes, but there may be seven (at Copen- 
hagen), or two only in the villages. After the sixth 
year (at the age of 12), or, in some cases, after the 
fourth, studious pupils may enter the middle schools 
(11 to 15), and from there the upper elementary 
school (1 year) or the lycees and colleges. 

Future teachers for the elementary schools are 
trained in the elementary normal schools, public or 
private, for a period of three years. 

United States. Children in the United States en- 
ter the elementary school at the age of six and re- 
main there until they are thirteen or fourteen. This 
elementary instruction is obligatory, in principle, in 
the greater part of the United States. No distinction 
is made among pupils according to their ability or 
the social position of their parents. The children of 
a workman, a farmer, a millionaire, or a university 
professor attend the same schools (23,000,000 
pupils). 

To complete their education after the elementary 


school the children go to high schools, attended by 
4,000,000 students, where they remain for four years 
(from 13-17). 

Elementary school teachers are trained in normal 
schools (2 years, from 17 to 19) or in teachers’ col- 
leges (3 years, from 17 to 21). ‘They are educated 
also in training classes attached to high schools or in 
teachers’ colleges connected with a university. 

The dominating feature of school organization in 
the United States is diversity and points in common 
are rare. ‘This may be explained by the fact that the 
Central Government controls neither courses of study 
nor schools. Organization and supervision are left 
to the local authorities; that is, tue States, and in 
practice, the towns and townships. 

France. Elementary instruction in France includes 
three kinds of schools (within the limits of the 
present report). 

(1) Primary elementary schools for children 6 to 
13 years old. ‘This instruction is compulsory. Ele- 
mentary schools may add a supplementary course of 
two years, which follows in principle the courses of 
study of the higher elementary schools. 

(2) Higher or vocational elementary schools (3 
years’ course) open to students who have gained the 
certificate of primary studies. Tuture teachers pre- 
pare for the normal school entrance examinations in 
the supplementary courses or in the higher elemen- 
tary schools. 

(3) Elementary normal schools (entrance gained 
by competitive examination) for training of school 
teachers (3 years’ course). 

Candidates who do not enter the normal schools 
may prepare, in the supplementary courses of the 
higher elementary schools, for the “certificates of 
ability’ which give them the right to teach. 

Holland. Elementary instruction in Holland in- 
cludes : 

(1) Elementary primary schools, which the pupils 
enter when they are 6; they remain there seven and 
even eight years, and most of them receive no other 
instruction. 

(2) Training schools and other institutions, which 
are gradually replacing the old normal schools for 
the education of teachers. Students enter at 14 and 
the course lasts four years. A large number of teach- 
ers voluntarily continue advanced studies in order to 
obtain the “higher certificate,’ which, besides certain 
pecuniary advantages, allows them to become school 
principals after the age of 23. 

Hungary. ‘The Hungarian report gives interesting 
information on the tendencies of the Hungarian 
schools (notably from the viewpoint of agricultural 
education), and on the rights of minorities. We can 
mention here only points of outstanding importance. 

The fundamental laws of elementary instruction 
are those of 1868, 1908, and 1921, which establish 
compulsory attendance, and the form of the schools. 
Attendance is compulsory from 6 to 12 years in the 
“people's schools.” After the “people’s’’ schools 
come the supplementary courses, which last three 
years. A decree of 1928 aims at extending com- 
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pulsory attendance to the age of fourteen, and the 
supplementary course would then be only two years. 
Since the Treaty of Trianon, Hungary has made a 
great effort to increase the number of her schools. 

Above the elementary schools come the higher ele- 
mentary schools, which every township of more than 
5,000 inhabitants must create, according to the law 
of 1927." 

After the higher elementary school the young peo- 
ple who wish to become teachers enter a normal 
school for a four-year course. In Hungary there are 
twenty normal schools for men and twenty-seven for 
women. 

Norway. ‘The elementary school in Norway is not 
only the school attended by the great mass of the 
people, but is also the foundation of a school system 
in which all institutions are united by a bond on 
which the author lays emphasis, and which he charac- 
terizes by the term “ecole unique.” ‘The elementary 
school lasts seven years. ‘The middie school which 
follows it lasts three years. 

After the middle school the students go to the 
“gymnasium.” ‘Those who plan to teach in the ele- 
mentary schools enter the normal schools (semi- 
naries), where the course of study is three years. 

Adult schools (continuation schools) also exist in 
Norway for students who do not go to secondary 
schools. These give, above all, vocational training, 
and history is not taught as a separate course. 

Poland. Elementary primary instruction includes 
seven classes, after which the students attend either 
a “lycee’’ for five years, a vocational school for three 
years, or a normal school for elementary school teach- 
ers for three years. ‘Teaching of history begins in 
the third grade (nine-year-old children) and con 
tinues for four years.° 

Rumania. School attendance is compulsory from 
the age of seven. ‘The “basic course’’ is composed of 
a first cycle of four classes. 

Would-be teachers enter normal schools directly 
(from elementary school) after an entrance exami- 
nation, and follow a seven-year course of study. 

Other students may continue their studies cither 
in secondary schools, or in vocational schools, or, after 
the “basic course,” in supplementary courses with 
vocational tendencies. 

Sweden. “The fundamental school of the country” 
is the elementary school attended by practically all 
children. It lasts six years, sometimes seven, and 
even eight at Stockholm. 

After the elementary school, children may attend 
supplementary courses for two years, leading to dif- 
ferent vocational schools. 

School teachers are trained in normal schools dur- 
ing four years. 

Switzerland. Public instruction in Switzerland is 
controlled by the cantons; therefore, the organization 
of the school system cannot be described in detail. 
The confederation has, however, tried to insure a 
certain unity. 

Instruction is free and obligatory in the public 
schools. Liberty of belief and conscience must be 


respected rigorously. Compulsory daily attendance 
for six years is required; attendance lasts sometimes 
as long as eight or nine years, but from the seventh 
year the classes take only a half day. After the fifth 
and sixth years a division is made. Certain pupils 
finish their education in the middle and upper classes 
of the elementary schools. The others go to the 
higher elementary schools. Training of elementary 
school teachers is assured in most of the cantons by 
normal schools (seminaries). The course there is 
four years. 


Czechoslovakia. School attendance is obligatory 
during eight years, from the end of the sixth to the 
end of the fourteenth, five years in the elementary 
school proper, then three years at the higher elemen- 
tary school, and sometimes one year in a supplemen- 
tary course. At the end of their fifteenth year, pupils 
who have attended the four years of higher elemen- 
tary school or the classes forming the first period of 
secondary school, may be admitted to the normal 
schools for elementary school teachers. 

U. S. 8. R. (Russia). The elementary school in 
the U. S. S. R. has four classes for children from 
eight to twelve. In industrial regions a seven-year 
school has been created, which they [the school 
authorities? | are trying to extend.‘ 


‘Full-time education is compulsory in Germany for eight 
years of the elementary period. ‘The Constitution of 1919 
provides that the public school system is to be built up 
organically on the basis of a foundation school or Grund- 
schule. All children in Germany must now attend the 
four-year Grundschule, which is a part of the regular eight- 
year Volkschule or public clementary school. After the 
work of the Grundschule is completed a decision must be 
made as to whether the pupil is to continue his studies in 
the upper classes of the Volkschule or to transfer to a 
middle school or to a secondary school. The Grundschule, 
therefore, while it is part of the Volkschule, is also the 
basic school upon which the middle and secondary school 
systems are built. 

According to the Federal Constitution, teacher training 
is to be organized uniformly for all of Germany, “accord- 
ing to the principles that apply to higher education.” Due 
to the fact that no other Federal law has been passed, and 
that the whole organization of teacher training has been 
,eft to the states, there is a great divergence of types of 
teacher training in the different states. However, teacher 
training is, almost universally, being given in institutions 
of university rank, such as academic or technological uni- 
versities, pedagogical institutes, schools of education, or 
teachers’ colleges. Graduation from a nine-year secondary 
school is required for entrance to the professional training, 
which in some states lasts for two years and in others three. 

* Pupils having completed four years of work in the ele- 
mentary schools may enter the higher elementary or urban 
schools, which give a four-year course. 

* Elementary teacher training is given in five-year normal 
schools or through two years’ training in the “Pedagogium” 
which follows the Gymnasium. 

‘Following the four-year elementary school, which chil- 
dren enter at the age of eight, comes the first cycle of the 
secondary school, which lasts three years. At the end of 
this cycle future teachers are prepared either in a two-year 
course, with a pedagogical bias given in the secondary 
school, or in a four-year pedagogical “Technicum.” 
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Simon Bolivar’ 


BY FRANCISCO GARCIA CALDERON, OF PERU. 


Bolivar was the greatest of the American libera- 
tors; he was The Liberator. He excelled some in 
ambition, others in heroism, all in manifold activity, 
in prophetic gift, in dominance. In the midst of 
glorious generals and hostile leaders, he was Carlyle’s 
“hero” ; 

A flowing light-fountain, as I say, of native original 
insight, of manhood and heroic nobleness; in whose radiance 
all souls feel that it is well with them. 

All powers gave way before him. “At times,” 
wrote his adversary, General Santander, ‘| approach 
Bolivar filled with a desire for vengeance, and merely 
by looking at him and hearing him I have been dis- 
armed and have gone away filled with admiration. 
The people, with infallible instinct, deifies him, under- 
stands his heroic mission. The clergy exalts him, 
and in the mass of the Catholic churches the glory 
of Bolivar is sung between the epistle and the 
gospel.” 

He was a statesman and a warrior; he criticized 
Olmedo’s * ode on the Battle of Junin; he determined 
the form of a newspaper; he traced plans of battle; 
he organized legions; he drafted statutes; he gave 
counsels in diplomacy; he directed great campaigns; 
his genius was as rich, as diverse, as that of Napo- 
leon. The five nations that he liberated from the 
Spanish power seemed to him too narrow a stage 
for his magnificent action; he conceived a vast plan 
for a continental confederation. He gathered at 
Panama the ambassadors of 10 Republics‘ and he 
dreamed already of an amphictyonic league of these 
democracies that should influence the destinies of the 
world. 

Simén Bolivar was born at Caracas, July 24, 1783, 
of a noble Basque family. He traveled in his youth 
through Europe with his teacher, Simén Rodriguez, 
an austere mentor; he read the Latin classics, Mon 
tesquieu, Rousseau, Holbach, Spinoza, and the en- 
cyclopedists; he swore on the Aventine in Rome, in 
the presence of that teacher, like Hannibal of ancient 
days, to consecrate his life to the liberation of his 
country. His country was America. 

He was characterized by nervousness, impetuosity, 
sensuality; traits of the American Creole; he was ac 
tive and constant in his enterprises, as a descendant 
of the tenacious Basques; generous, to the point of 
prodigality; valiant, to the point of madness. He 
had the attitude and the physiognomy of the leader: 
a high forehead, a slender neck, a luminous glance 
that impressed friends and enemies, a resolute walk, 
an elegant gesture. His was an individuality fash- 
ioned for action, without shilly-shallies or fickleness; 


This article is reprinted in order to call attention to the 
centennial of Bolivar’s death, which will be celebrated in 
North and South America on December 17, 1930. Teach- 
ers desiring references bearing upon Bolfvar’s life and 
times may obtain them by writing to Dr. L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General of the Pan-American Union, Washington, 
D. C, 


the figure and genius of an imperator. After his long 
journeys he fulfilled the oath of Rome. From 1812 
until 1830 he fought against Spaniards and against 
his own generals, being indefatigable in his work of 
liberation. Two terrible Spanish leaders—Boves and 
Morillo—carried “war to the death’ to Venezuela. 
Bolivar combated them, aided by Bermidez, Aris- 
mendi, Piar, Ribas, Mariiio, Paez, etc., lieutenants 
alternately docile and rebellious toward his martial 
activity. He was accompanied likewise, after 1818, 
by a legion of six or eight thousand Britisl—ofticers 
and men—the most of whom disappeared during the 
war. From the Antilles he made up several expedi- 
tions; they appointed him supreme leader, provisional 
president, director of the campaign; his generals 
doubted him, envied him his prestige, conspired 
against his autocracy. Bolivar continued the war in 
the midst of Colombian anarchy; he beat the Span- 
iards on the Orinoco, and he captured Angostura 
(1817), which he elevated into a temporary capital; 
at Boyaca (1819), and he occupied Bogota; at Cara- 
bobo (1821), and he entered Caracas victoriously; at 
Bombona and Pichincha (1822), and he conquered 
Ecuador and entered Quito. 

Peri summoned the Liberator, the “great Bolivar, 
the hero of America.” Impelled by his genius, he 
harkened to the Peruvian entreaty. ‘The Colombian 
leader was not unaware of the dangers of this en- 
terprise; the Spanish troops were veterans; they had 
been victorious for 14 years; they had the resources 
of the sierra; and the Colombian and Peruvian allies 
were inferior to them in experience of the locality 
and in cohesiveness. “The business of the war in 
Peri requires immense concentration and _ inex 
haustible resources,’ wrote the Liberator to Sucre. 
Nor did he forget that the “loss of Peri would neces 
sarily involve that of all southern Colombia.” The 
Congress of Lima bestowed upon him “the supreme 
military authority in all the territory of the Repub 
lic.” Two great battles—-Junin and Ayacucho (1824) 
~—-destroyed the Spanish power and secured the in- 
dependence of all America. At Junin, Bolivar com- 
manded a charge of cavalry that decided the victory. 
There took place a hand-to-hand struggle, a sonorous 
clash of sabers, without a shot. 

Sucre was the hero of Ayacucho; he worked out an 
admirable plan of battle. ‘There were 6,000 patriots 
and 9,000 royalists; the Spanish artillery was supe- 
rior to that of the allies. The fire of the enemies, 
who descended from the hills, began, and the lines 
of battle approached each other. Night brought a 
truce to the combatants; the officers of the two armies 
conversed in fraternal groups before the next battle. 
On the morning of December 6th a charge of cavalry 
by General Cérdoba, “at the gait of conquerors,” dis- 
persed the royalist battalions. The Spanish reserve 
then took part, flanking the left of the patriots. The 
Peruvian line being reanimated, the victory became 
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complete. The Spanish army capitulated; 14 gen-  monocratic plan.’ This antagonism demanded a su- 
erals surrendered; Peri was abandoned by her  perior term of agreement, a synthesis, because the 


ancient dominators. America was free. 

Bolivar praised the heroism of Sucre, “the father 
of Ayacucho, the redeemer of the children of the 
sun.” Lima deified the Liberator, declaring him the 
father and savior of Pera and President in per- 
petuity. After this victory, several secondary ac- 
tions in Alto Pert,’ the capture of Potosi, the over- 
throw and death of General Olaneta at Tumuslla, the 
surrender of the fort of Callao, where the penates 
of Spain were preserved, and the mastery of the 
Pacific completed the great military work of Bolivar. 
This military undertaking was, for extent, for im 
portance, and for the difficulties overcome, one of the 
greatest achievements accomplished — by 
soldier. 

Bolivar’s last vears were melancholy, like the brief 
twilight of the tropics; obscure royalist leaders of 
guerrillas, who had passed over to the patriots, rose 
in insurrection; Cordoba rebelled; Paez and San- 
tander conspired against his power; the first magis 
tracy was successively intrusted to him and snatched 
from him; he was offered a crown, and his autocracy 
was rejected. 

The Liberator died at Santa Marta, abandoned and 
tragic, on the deserted Colombian coast, facing tie 
sea, like Napoleon, on the bare Saxon Island, at 
the age of 47 years, December 17, 1830. 

Bolivar was a general and a statesman; he was as 
great in congresses as in battles. 
to all the leaders as a politician. He was a tribune. 
He was the thinker of the revolution; he drafted 
constitutions, analyzed the social state of the demoe 
racies he freed, and announced the future with the 
precision of a seer. 

He was the enemy of the idealogues, like the first 
consul; idealistic, romantic, ambitious for synthesis 
in ideas and in polities, he did not forget the rude 
conditions that beset his activity. His Latin dream 
seems to have been tempered by a Saxon realism. As 
an offset to anarchical democracy he restlessly sought 
a moral force. In 1823 he held “The sovereignty of 
the people is unlimited; justice is its foundation, and 
perfect utility sets bounds upon it.” 
publican; 


ever any 


He was superior 


He was a re 
“since Napoleon | whom he so much ad- 
mired | was a king,’ he said, “his glory seems to me 
to have been the glare of hell.” He did not wish to 
be a Napoleon, nor, much less, an Iturbide, in spite 
of the servile enthusiasm of his friends. He disdained 
imperial glories, that he might be a soldier of inde 
pendence. He thoroughly analyzed the defects of a 
future monarchy in the former, Spanish colonies. 

In the conference of Guayaquil (1822), San Mar 
tin represented the monarchical tendencies; Bolivar, 
the republican principle. ‘Their opposition was ir- 
reconcilable, said an Argentine historian, because one 
of them sought Argentine hegemony; the other, Co- 
lombian hegemony; San Martin represented the indi 
viduality of each people, and only by exception ad 
mitted interference; Bolivar undertook to unite dif- 
ferent peoples, “according to an absorptive and 


Colombian doctrine caused, as a reaction, the prema- 
ture formation of insecure democracies; and the Ar- 
gentine theory favored indifference, selfishness, and 
the isolation of nations united by race, tradition, and 
history. 

The genius, the aristocratic pride, the ambition of 
Bolivar drove him to autocracy. He exercised dic- 
tatorship, he believed in the benefits of a life presi- 
dency. “In the republic,’ he taught, “the executive 
must be the stronger, because everything conspires 
against him; while in monarchies the legislative 
branch ought to be the stronger, because everything 
conspires in favor of the monarch. These same ad- 
vantages are those that ought to confirm the necessity 
of attributing to a republican Magistrate a larger 
sum of authority than that which is possessed by a 
constitutional prince.” He did not forget the dan- 
gers of an authoritarian presidency. He was dis- 
quieted by anarchy, which grew “as the ferocious 
hydra of discordant anarchy,” like a noxious vegeta- 
tion, choking his triumphant labors. 

He contemplated with terror the contradictions of 
American life; disorder brings dictatorship, and dic- 
tatorship is the enemy of democracy. “The con- 
tinuance of authority in the same individual,” wrote 
the Liberator, “has frequently brought democratic 
governments to an end’; but also “indefinite liberty, 
absolute democracy, are the reefs on which all repub- 
lican hopes have been dashed to pieces.” Liberty 
without license, authority without tyranny; these 
were the ideals of Bolivar. In vain he struggled for 
them, amid ambitious generals and disorderly peoples. 

He understood, before he died, the futility of his 
efforts. “Those that have served the revolution,” he 
exclaimed, “have plowed in the sea....If it were pos- 
sible for one part of the world to return to primitive 
chaos, this would be the last period of America.” He 
denounced the moral poverty of these new republics 
with the harshness of the Hebrew prophets: “There 
is no such thing as good faith in America, either be- 
tween mea or between nations. Treaties are scraps 
of paper; constitutions, books; elections, fights; 
liberty is anarchy; and life, a torment.” 

This pessimism, which was the creed of his ma- 
turity, was based on an implacable analysis of Ameri- 
can defects. He comprehended the originality and 
the vices of the new continent. “We are,” he said, 
“a small human genus; we possess a world apart, sur- 
rounded by broad seas; new in almost all the arts 
and sciences, although, in a certain way, old in the 
usages of civil society. I consider the present state 
of America like that which existed when, after the 
overthrow of the Roman empire, each dismembered 
part formed a political system, according to its inter- 


ests, situation, or corporations..." “Neither we nor 
the generation that is to succeed us,” he said in 1822, 
“will see the splendor of the America we are found- 
ing. TI consider America to be in the chrysalis stage ; 
there will be a metamorphosis in the physical exis- 


tence of her inhabitants; at length there will be a 
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new caste of all the races, which will produce the 
homogeneity of the peoples.” 

While the doctors were building utopias, imitating 
in improvised statutes the Federal Constitution of 
the United States, legislating for an ideal democracy, 
Bolivar was studying the social conditions of 
America. “We are not Europeans,” he wrote, “we 
are not Indians, but a species half-way between the 
aborigines and the Spaniards; Americans by birth 
and Europeans by law, we find ourselves in the con- 
flict of disputing with the natives over titles of pos- 
session and of maintaining ourselves in the country 
that witnessed our birth, against the opposition of 
invaders; so our case is the most extraordinary and 
complicated.” ‘Let us bear in mind,” he added, “that 
our peoples are neither Europeans nor North Ameri- 
cans; that they are rather a compound of Africa and 
America, with an emanation of Europe; for even 
Spain herself is not European, because of her African 
[Arab] blood, her institutions, and her character.” 

The Liberator proposed new political forms ade- 
quate to a continent, unique in territory, race, and 
history. He defined titular authority: “The Ameri- 
can States require the care of paternal governments 
that shall cure the sores and the wounds of despotism 
and war.” He execrated Federalism and the division 
of executive power. “Let us abandon Federal forms, 
for they do not suit us,” he said. “Such a social 
form is regulated anarchy, or, rather, the law that 
prescribes implicitly the duty of disassociation and 
the destruction of the state, with all its members.... 
Let us abandon the triumvirate in the executive power 
and let us concentrate it in the President by bestow- 
ing upon him sufficient authority to enable him to 
maintain himself while struggling against the diffi- 
culties inherent to our recent situation.” 

He gave noble lessons in political wisdom: 


In order to form a stable Government, there is required 
a foundation of national spirit that shall have as its object 
a uniform inclination toward two capital points, the mod- 
eration of the general will and the limitation of public 
authority. The blood of our citizens is diverse; let us mix 
it in order to unite it; our constitution has divided au- 
thority; let us join it together in order to unite it....The 
immigration of people from Europe and North America 
must be fostered in order that they may establish them- 
selves here, bringing with them their arts and their sci- 
ences. These advantages—an independent government, free 
schools, and marriages with Europeans and Anglo-Ameri- 
cans—would change the whole character of the people and 
render them cultured and prosperous....We lack mechanics 
and cultivators of the soil, who are what the country needs 
for its advancement and prosperity. 


In the writings of Bolivar is to be found the best 
program of political and social reforms for America. 
He was the first sociologist of the romantic democ- 
racies. 

His epopee is composed of some 500 martial ac- 
tions, engaged in by himself or by his lieutenants 
and aids; Taguanes, Araure, 1813; first Carabobo, 
San Mateo, 1814; Angostura, 1817; Calabozo, 1818; 
Pantano de Vargas, Boyaca, 1819; Carabobo, 1821; 
Bombona, 1822; Ibarra, 1823; and Junin, 1824, were 
his great military victories. The letter from Ja- 


maica, 1815; the constitutional project of Angostura, 
1819; the statute of Bolivia, 1825, and the congress 
of Panama, 1826, are his admirable accomplishments 
in the political world. To gather the divided nations 
of America in a permanent assembly; to oppose 
America to Europe, and the Latin power of the 
South—a factor necessary to the preservation of the 
continental equilibrium—to the Saxon power of the 
North; to labor for unity and synthesis, was the plan 
of the fruitless assembly of Panama. 

The letter from Jamaica is a prophecy fulfilled by 
the modest reality of the last century. 

“Because of the nature of the localities, wealth, 
population, and character of the Mexicans,” said the 
Liberator, “I imagine they will undertake at the be- 
ginning to establish a representative republic in 
which great power will be given to the executive, it 
being concentrated in one individual, who, if he dis- 
charges his functions with wisdom and justice, will 
almost naturally retain a lite authority. If the pre- 
ponderant party is military or aristocratic, it will 
probably demand a monarchy, which at the beginning 
will be limited and constitutional, and later will neces- 
sarily degenerate into absolutism.” The presidency 
of Porfirio Diaz, the empires of Iturbide and Maxi- 
milian, supported by the monarchical party, the dic- 
tatorship of Juarez itself, and the power that the 
Mexican Constitutions conferred on the head of the 
state confirmed the predictions of Bolivar. 

To the Liberator, Panama was the center of the 
universe: 

Its canals will reduce the distances of the world; they 
will draw more closely together the conventional bonds of 
Europe, America, and Asia, and they will bring to this 
happy region the tributes of the four quarters of the globe. 
Perhaps only there can one day be established the capital 


of the earth, as Constantine held Byzantium to be that of 
the Old Hemisphere. 

Nueva Granada will unite with Venezuela, if they are 
able to agree to form a central republic, whose capital will 
be Maracaibo; or a new city with the name of Las Casas, 
in honor of the hero of philanthropy, will be formed be- 
tween the frontiers of the two countries, upon the superb 
port of Bahia Honda. 


Bolivar kept Nueva Granada and Venezuela united 
until 1830; the new leaders desired to re-establish 
that federation; and today it is the longing of the 
peoples of Ecuador, Venezuela, and Colombia. 


In Buenos Aires there will be a central government in 
which the soldiers will occupy the first place, as a conse- 
quence of internal divisions and external wars. 


The history of Argentina, until the advent of 
Rosas, was a struggle of leaders, the anarchy of 
1820. “This Constitution will necessarily degenerate 
into an oligarchy or a monocracy.” In truth, a pluto- 
cratic group dominated in Buenos Aires, and on parti- 
san leadership was erected the monocracy of Rosas. 


Chile is destined, by her situation, the innocent customs 
of her virtuous inhabitants, the example of her neighbors, 
the fierce republicans of Arauco, to enjoy the blessings 
that spring from the just and humane laws of a republic. 
If any republic endures for a long time in America, I am 
inclined to think it will be the Chilean....She will not alter 
her laws, her uses, and her practices; she will maintain 
her uniformity in political and religious opinions, 
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The long stability of the Chilean nation, the homo- 
geneity of her population, the efficacious duration of 
her political charter, the conservative character of 
her institutions, her firm and slow development, until 
the war of the Pacific and the Revolution of 1891, 
fulfilled completely the predictions of Bolivar. 

Pera contains— 
two elements inimical to a just and liberal régime—gold 
and slaves. The former corrupts everything; the latter is 
corrupt in itself. The soul of the slave rarely succeeds in 
appreciating wholesome liberty. It becomes furious in 
tumults and humble in chains. Although these rules would 
be applicable to all America, I think they apply more 
justly to Lima. The rich do not tolerate democracy there; 
nor slaves and freedmen, aristocracy; the former would 
prefer the tyranny of a single person in order not to suffer 
from tumultuary persecutions and to establish at least a 
peaceful order. 

The evolution of Pert has demonstrated the insight 
of this prophecy; saltpeter and guano created, 
through scandalous monopolies, sterile private for- 
tunes that corrupted and enervated the ruling class. 
An indefinite cross-breeding maintained anarchy. The 
oligarchy accepted military doctrines that protected 
property and brought peace. After 1815, when 
America was a Spanish dominion, Bolivar, intent on 
the spectacle of social forces in conflict, announced 
not only the impending struggles, but the secular de- 
velopment of ten nations. He was a great prophet. 
Today, after a century, the continent fulfills his 
predictions, as if he had been a divining conjurer. 

At Angostura, the Liberator delivered to the con- 
sideration of the Colombians the plan of a Constitu- 
tion. The bases of it were republican government, 
the sovereignty of the people, the division of author- 
ity, civil liberty, the proscription of slavery and of 
privileges. In that noble effort were consolidated the 
theories of Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Bentham; 
English realism and the democratic enthusiasm of 
France. The legislative power was to consist of two 
chambers; the first to be chosen by popular election; 
the Senate was to be hereditary, in harmony with the 
Saxon tradition, and composed of the liberators, who 
would found the aristocracy of America. The Presi- 
dent was to be in the nature of a constitutional king, 
and his ministers, being responsible, were to govern. 
The judicial power would acquire stability and inde- 
pendence. 

A new authority, moral power, was to complete this 
political picture. It was—in the republic of the Liber- 
ator—an original combination of the Athenian Areo- 
pagus and the Roman censors; it was to be intrusted 
with education, morality, and the enforcement of 
law; “it would chastise vices with opprobrium and 
infamy, and reward public virtues with honors and 
glories.” Bolivar tended to intellectual and moral 
despotism: this tribunal would impose good habits. 
Later, the Liberator, obliged by the terrible reality 
of the environment, condemned the texts of Bentham 
in the universities of Colombia and accepted Catholi- 
cism as an instrument of government. The second 
article of the plan of Angostura held that “ingrati- 
tude, the disobedience of parents, of husbands, of the 
aged, of citizens of recognized and declared virtues; 
the failure to keep one’s word in any matter whatso- 


ever, insensibility toward political misfortunes or to- 
ward friends or near relatives, were to be placed 
especially under the vigilance of the moral power,” 
which might punish them “even for a single act.” 

It was paternal tyranny over sentiments, conduct, 
and passions. 

Bolivar created from Provinces of Argentina and 
Pera a Republic—Alto Peré—which was to be called 
Bolivia, in memory of its founder; he gave to it a 
political statute, the Bolivian Constitution, which he 
desired in vain to impose upon Pera and Colombia. 
It was a development of the idea set forth in the 
attempt of Angostura, and it defined his ideal of a 
republic. It was almost a monarchy, in which au- 
thority was not hereditary. ‘The President was chosen 
for life and irresponsible “because in systems 
without hierarchy is needed more than in any others, 
a fixed point, around which may revolve magistrates 
and citizens, men and things”; against anarchy, a life 
chief; against tyranny, independent authorities; the 
judiciary, elected by the Congress from among those 
designated by the electoral colleges; the legislative, 
composed of three chambers—tribunes, senators, and 
censors. The first were to hold office for four years; 
the second, for eight; the last were elected for life, 
“they exercised a political and moral power,” they 
were to constitute the moral power. 

The generals soon realized that this Constitution 
would be a menace to their ambition, and they rose 
against it in Bolivia, Pera, and Colombia. 

However, above rivals, leaders, and lieutenants, 
rose—an oak among lesser trees, according to the 
classic image—Bolivar, the Liberator of Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Pert, and Bolivia; the founder, 
in short, of South American independence. ‘The 
continent was liberated by him,” said Mitre, himself 
an historian who was so adverse to Bolivar. 

He was the genius of the American Revolution; the 
creator, captain, and prophet. He felt within him 
“the demon of war.” Like the great tormented souls 
—from Socrates down—he obeyed, in his impetuous 
campaigns, an inner divinity. In his acts and in his 
discourses, in his restlessness, in his dignity, and in 
his faith, there was unique grandeur. He built for 
eternity; he accumulated dreams and utopias; he 
conquered the hostile land and anarchical men; he 
was the superman of Nietzsche, the representative 
person of Emerson. He belonged to the ideal family 
of Napoleon and Cesar; the sublime creator of na- 
tions, he was greater than San Martin and greater 
than Washington. 


‘English translation taken from Inter-America, New 
York, October, 1921. 

?On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898, page 2. We have 
taken the quotation from the English original, rather than 
translate back from the author’s Spanish version—The 
Editor of Inter-America, 

* José Joaquin de Olmedo, La Victoria de Junin: Canto a 
Bolivar.—-The Editor of Inter-America. 

*The countries actually represented were Colombia, Cen- 
tral America (then a federation), Mexico, and Peri.—The 
Editor of Inter-America. 

*Upper Perti, now Bolivia.—The 


Editor of Inter- 
America. 
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Educational Theory Versus the Integrity 
of the Social Studies’ 


BY CLAYTON C. KOHL, Pu.D. STATE COLLEGE, BOWLING GREEN, OHIO. 


There are three groups of closely correlated doc- 
trines of modern education that are revolutionizing 
the teaching of the social studies. The first of these 
deals with the general objectives of education. It 
seems a rather generally accepted principle today 
that the primary aim of education is to fit the indi- 
vidual for effective, creative, and satisfactory mem- 
bership in the society in which he is destined to live. 
This aim seems to presuppose that this society must 
be a democratic one, no other kind being consistent 
with the principles of human mental development. 
Such a social order must be of necessity an ever- 
changing or dynamic phenomenon; and the individual, 
therefore, must be trained in those attitudes and 
methods of thought that will make him progressively 
adjustable to any and all changes that may occur. 
An appreciative understanding, too, of all the great 
institutions of society is required on the part of every 
individual: how each institution came to be, its pres- 
ent status, and its probable directions for the future. 
The older aims of education, like general culture, 
formal discipline, and moral character, are being in 
part discarded by the social efficiency doctrine on 
the ground that the latter alone offers definite and 
predictable services toward which training may be 
directed. 

The second group of modern educational doctrines 
concerns itself with the nature of the child or the 
learner. It is a product of the last half-century’s 
developments in child study, biology, and psychology. 
The child is now viewed as a child, with the inalien- 
able rights of childhood. Learning must be adjusted 
to the learner, not the other way around. Learning 
must take place in natural life situations, not in arti- 
ficial ones. Thought must grow out of bona fide felt- 
difficulties; and true learning must be “whole-hearted 
purposeful activity.” Logical organization of sub- 
ject-matter must give way to psychological. Teach- 
ers must teach pupils, not subjects. The mind of the 
child must be viewed as a unit, not a set of compart- 
ments. Every child must be considered a unique 
personality, with a background of experience and in- 
terests and capacities different from those of any 
other child; and, therefore, children must not be dealt 
with all the time in groups. These newer concep- 
tions, together with many others, have led to what is 
now often called the emancipation of the child; and 
they have revolutionized, too, the practices of home, 
school, church, and many phases of society at large. 

The third group of modern educational doctrines 
has come across to the schoo) world from the field of 
science and industry, and it concerns itself with a 
more quantitative measurement of educational activi- 

* Paper read before the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the Department of the Social Studies of the 
National Education Association at Columbus, July 1, 1930. 


ties. It has been recognized for a long time that 
many of the most vital problems of education have 
been dealt with through mere guesswork; such prob- 
lems, for example, as curriculum-making, grading, 
marking, promotion, determination of values, and the 
like. Today the promise is held forth that this need 
not be the case. A well-known superintendent of 
schools said recently that “we no longer guess in 
education, we measure.” Regardless of the truth of 
this statement, the fact is that educational measure- 
ments have become almost universally accepted parts 
of the curricula of teacher-training colleges. Teach- 
ers and school administrators are now conscious of 
the fact that they may be called upon at any time to 
prove their opinions and demonstrate the validity of 
their practices, both enjoining verbs coming from the 
vocabulary of mathematics. 

Woefully incomplete as the statement of modern 
educational theories here is, it nevertheless reveals 
their revolutionary character. No period in the whole 
history of education has witnessed such tremendous 
changes in the school as have taken place in the past 
three decades. Buildings, curricula, methods, allied 
activities, and everything connected with them have 
been reconstructed. In such a vast social institution 
as education is, foundational changes are bound to 
lead to conflict between the old and the new. This 
is the case now; and the social studies, by virtue of 
their central position under the newer objectives, are 
in a central position in the conflict also. 

The most significant influences of these modern 
educational theories upon the social studies lie in the 
field of the curriculum. A comparison of the well- 
known committee reports of an earlier date with those 
of more recent times shows strikingly the depth of 
these influences. For example, the Report of the 
Committee of Seven in 1898 provided for straight 
history in all the grades from seven to twelve, ex- 
cept some civics to be given in connection with 
American history in the senior year. The Second 
Committee of Eight, in its report of 1921, did not 
recommend a single title for these grades that had 
been employed by the Committee of Seven. In their 
places, such designations of subject-matter as follow 
appear: the world before 1607; the world since 1607, 
with emphasis on the economic and social history of 
the United States; community and national activities, 
including commercial geography, economic history, 
and civics; progress toward world democracy; prog- 
ress toward democracy in the United States, with 
foreign contacts; and social, economic, and _ political 
problems and principles. These newer types of con- 
tent have been widely adopted by schools, in whole 
or in part. ‘Textbooks have been remade to include 
them, or have been built anew to meet the new de- 
mands. Some schools, not satisfied with any book, 
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have prepared elaborate syllabi, often under the 
guidance of a curriculum expert. As a consequence, 
the secondary school literature of the social studies 
contains today several kinds of civics, a good many 
kinds of sociology, and some new types of history. 
Teachers’ colleges and universities have been attected 
to a slight degree by the same influences, the new 
orientation course being perhaps the best example of 
the newer tendency. 

These innovations in the social studies’ curriculum 
have been the result primarily of the new social ob- 
jectives of education. The scientific or measurement 
aspects of modern educational theory have also played 
a part in the construction of these curricula. The 
concepts of “job analysis,” “consensus of opinion,” 
survey of social demands, and the like have entered 
into their construction. Likewise, the influences of 
child study and the psychology of learning can be 
discerned plainly in them. ‘They represent an at- 
tempt to reconstruct from the foundation the internal 
content of the social studies in order to make them 
agents of the new educational theory. They are a 
part of the larger movement to professionalize effec- 
tive membership in society or citizenship. As such, 
they constitute an open attack upon the integrity of 
the several social studies as they have developed in 
the past, and have been incorporated in the curricula 
of schools up to the close of the secondary period. 
No adequate evaluation of these innovations is possi- 
ble without the recognition of this fundamental fact. 
The basic question they present for solution is: Are 
there any prerequisite intellectual or educational en- 
tities called history, geography, civics, economics, 
and sociology; or, are these simply artificial collec- 
tions of facts and principles, soon to be dissolved 
and their content, in whole or in part, organized in 
new and more special disciplines? 

There is nothing sacred, to be sure, about the ma- 
terial that is placed within any given book and en- 
titled American History or American Government or 
Principles of Economics. If the reverse were the 
case, the social studies’ authorities certainly caught 
the minds of their gods in varying moods. This does 
not dispose of the question, however. Any given sci- 
ence consists of a correlated, organized body of fun- 
damental knowledge and principles that renders it 
possible to explain a multitude of phenomena within 
a given field or range. Mathematics, physics, and 
chemistry have arrived at such a stage of develop- 
ment that each has made good its claim to be called 
a science, and no engineering school will permit any- 
one to proceed far in its courses without training in 
the elementary aspects of these sciences. No facility 
of adjustment in the special problems of the profes- 
sion is possible without this training. The social 
studies do not yet deserve to be called sciences, but 
they are moving toward the goal and are rendering 
services in specialized fields. ‘There is a certain in- 
tegrity resident in history, economics, political sci- 
ence, and sociology. ‘They possess certain general 
disciplines that are fundamentally necessary for an 
understanding of given kinds of social phenomena. 


A large number of current political and social prob- 
lems are pressing today for solution in our own coun- 
try. Many of the solutions proposed show little or 
no understanding of principles that have been worked 
out in the social studies. Some actually put into 
effect show like ignorance. The present tariff law 
contradicts in many ways the plain principles of in- 
ternational trade. The problem of business depres- 
sions can never be solved without an understanding 
of the principles of money and credit. The religious 
contentions of the present time would be far less 
disturbing if people understood the life and times in 
which the Christian Church arose. The least scien- 
tific of the social studies, sociology, has a wealth of 
sound interpretation of group life that could be ap- 
plied with comparative ease, if people understood it 
well enough to support its application. It is often 
painful to a student of the social subjects to observe 
the blundering that goes on about him; and it is pay- 
ing these subjects a high compliment often that he 
manifests patience and continues in civie service. 

Regardless of what may be done in the future, 
there can be no doubt that already the social studies 
have developed a body of principles that deserves a 
large place in the school curriculum. But this does 
not furnish a complete answer to the question put a 
few paragraphs back. Cannot these principles be 
acquired without their direct study as such? For 
example, will not a study of current problems, to- 
gether with their history, develop even a better un- 
derstanding of these principles than will the older 
method of logical organization? A position either 
in the affirmative or negative is as yet impossible of 
scientific proof. Experimentation under controlled 
conditions is well-nigh out of question. The one the 
schools are now conducting on a large scale offers 
as yet no convincing evidence in behalf of the psy- 
chological and social approach. Some principles of 
the learning process would make it seem useless to 
experiment. If the minds of pupil and teacher are 
directed to the solution of a current problem, the 
means of its solution must remain in the fringe of 
attention. Familiarity with the means is an essential 
prerequisite to the smooth working of the mind to- 
wards its goal. If the aim of a lesson is the under- 
standing of the causes of the problem of unemploy- 
ment, then the nature of business cycles cannot be 
given much attention; but the nature of these is ab- 
solutely essential to any sound thought regarding the 
causes of unemployment. Hundreds of like illustra- 
tions could be taken from community civics, voca- 
tional civics, and problems of democracy. Even such 
large specialized units of history as progress toward 
democracy preclude adequate attention to many facts 
that are necessary to the understanding of the unit 
set for the larger goal. The so-called “world his- 
tory’ course, if it is what it purposes to be, turns 
out to be an impossibility. For persons trained in 
the fundamental concepts, there can be no objection 
to beginning with current needs or problems; but 
for young people without any background of vital 
conceptions, such approach leads to what may be 
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called a Sunday school type of work. The doctrine 
that important lessons must always be hung upon 
some present interest in order to gain attention is 
ludicrous, when the plain facts of the case force at- 
tention elsewhere. If the present is so spicy, then 
put it upon the food, not the food upon it. 

But the major question is still not answered com- 
pletely. Granting for the time being that the argu- 
ments so far are true, can the social studies in their 
integral and general forms be adjusted to the capaci- 
ties and interests of boys and girls of secondary 
school age? Such a multitude of factors enters into 
the consideration of this question that any argument 
of a worthy character is precluded in a brief paper. 
A few observations with reference to the question 
will have to suffice. To a mature student of the social 
subjects, the newer studies appear to be much more 
difficult than the older. They require a far wider 
range of generalization and a far more minute analy- 
sis than the old. One of the most noted advocates 
of the social efficiency theory of education, is the 
joint author of an American History for the Junior 
High School. Thoughtful teachers praise the book, 
but pronounce it hard. One college professor has 
written a United States History for the Senior High 
School that aims apparently to give a functional and 
developmental view of the subject. It is more nearly 
a college text than one suited to the secondary period. 
Rugg’s penetrating studies challenge admiration, but 
they resemble more the reports of the Regional Plan- 
ning Commission of New York and Environs than 
a high school text. Lapp’s books suggest a college 
seminar. The texts in the Problems of American 
Democracy so far written are difficult. Hill’s adapta- 
tion of the Morrison “unit plan,” as reported in Tue 
Historica Out Look, strikes one as requiring a syn- 
thesis beyond the high school mind. In the writer's 
judgment, the newer social studies’ material is too 
difficult for the adolescent mind when its avowed pur- 
poses are seriously pursued. So far as pupil interest 
is concerned, it is impossible to pass judgment be- 
cause the pupils do not discriminate between the 
content and the personality and methods of the 
teacher. 

The basic question at issue then in the social 
studies’ curriculum resolves itself in the last analysis 
to this: Shall the courses consist of special disci- 
plines, dictated by the needs of modern democratic 
society, or shall they consist of well-integrated studies 
of principles, dictated by the demands of the logic 
necessary for elementary, reflective thought with 
reference to these needs? The latter can be as truly 
consonant with modern educational theories as the 
former. On the psychological side, it seems far 
more so. 

Modern educational theories, moreover, have af- 
fected the methods of teaching the social studies 
quite as much as they have the curriculum. The old 
memorization methods have passed, and in their 
places have come the project, the problem, super- 
vised study, socialized recitation, field visits, syllabi, 
pictures, motion pictures, reference reading, work- 
books, map portfolios, diagrams, charts, encyclope- 
dias, notebooks, note-cards, current-events magazines, 


lesson plans, and scores of others. In some cases the 
work is put to the practical test: school classes run 
city governments for a day; the control of the school 
is often placed in a student council; and student clubs 
are formed to pursue certain socialized objectives. 
Whole-hearted, purposeful activity in life-like situa- 
tions has replaced the traditional recitation. 

The fundamental element of newness in all these 
methods and devices resides in the extent to which 
they stimulate and employ independent pupil activ- 
ity directed toward worthy objectives. Wherever this 
element is found in its bona fide form, it deserves 
nothing but commendation. The aim or the objec- 
tive in every case is the matter of supreme import- 
ance. One of the peculiar merits of the project, 
problem, and “unit’’ methods is that they keep the 
purpose in the forefront of attention. It is likewise 
one of their peculiar difficulties in practice, also. 
Every type of method that emphasizes pupil par- 
ticipation meets with this same difficulty. As a con- 
sequence, the tendency is to mechanize methods so 
that pupils cannot go wrong. Projects, problems, 
“units,” notebooks, work-books, map exercises, spe- 
cial reports, readings, and even current events have 
become “canned,” to use a slang phrase. They are 
all worked out in texts, syllabi, or special publica- 
tions. Even initiative and originality have become 
“canned,” since we often find in the plans the exact 
place where pupils are to make suggestions. Pupils 
go through the exercises, color their maps, construct 
their graphs, write up their notes, copy the outline 
of their “units,” and every semblance of full par- 
ticipation is present. ‘That many good teachers do 
not get caught in the machinery, there can be no 
question; but that the tendency is general, there can 
likewise be no question. 

All of this has a vital bearing upon the question 
of the integrity of the social studies. The newer 
courses of study that employ large units of history 
in the pursuit of an objective, or use complex and 
often vague current social and political problems for 
lesson units, magnify the dangers of pointless pupil 
participation, on the one hand; or the necessity of 
mechanizing procedure, on the other. A principles- 
course forces the use of smaller or more definite 
units of thought. The teacher can grant freedom 
in the radiation of the principle out into life and still 
keep a tether on the pupil. Freedom for originality 
is restrained, to be sure; but it is not choked, on the 
one hand; or given license, on the other. 

With reference to the modern scientific measure- 
ment movement in education, in its relation to the 
social studies, only a word need be said here. The 
objectives of the social studies have been widened 
tremendously under the influences of the social con- 
ception of education. Right along with this widen- 
ing of objectives has come the standard test move- 
ment, which has narrowed down the criteria for the 
measurement of achievement to the most insignificant 
of matters—dates, names, words, terms, choosing of 
alternative phrases and sentences, completion of sen- 
tences, and the like have been worked into scales for 
the measurement of classwork. School systems have 
used them for promotion purposes, and states have 
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employed them as a basis for granting honors and 
privileges. They may serve certain narrow pur- 
poses; but, on the whole, they are menaces to the 
social studies, since they belie the very fundamental 
aims of these studies. 

The teacher of the social studies is in a very diffi- 
cult position today. When he reads the founders of 
modern educational theory seriously, he meets with 
very little that is not a wholesome and inspiring 
challenge. When he reads the best of the scholar- 
ship in his special studies, he has a deepened faith 


in its great worth. When he turns to his classroom 
to meet the boys and girls, whom he would like to 
see become effective, creative, and happy citizens, 
then he finds a mechanism of short courses, truncated 
units of thought, notebooks, workbooks, tests, grade 
cards, and a vast set of developing professional folk- 
ways and ritual that seem to stand between him and 
his goal. If he is somewhat mature and independent, 
he may remember the charming picture of old Soc- 
rates of Athens, and resolve to hasten through 
verbiage and form and dwell with his pupils among 
eternal verities as long as he is permitted to do so. 


The Direct vs. the Indirect Approach to 
Social Objectives: History and the 
Social Studies in High School! 


BY WILLIAM L. CONNOR, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 


I have here a brief formal paper, which I had in- 
tended to read to you. The paper represents an 
attempt to present briefly both sides of the question 
of whether the direct or the incidental attack upon 
social objectives is to be preferred, and to point out 
what seems to be a much-needed compromise. Pro- 
fessor Kolil’s paper, to which you have just listened, 
presents both sides so well, yet reveals so decided a 
bias for the indirect approach, that I am tempted to 
depart from what I had intended to say in an attempt 
to answer it. If I had the skill, which I know I 
have not, to persuade you to walk around the picture 
which Professor Kohl has drawn, viewing it from 
several different angles, I am inclined to believe that 
you might come to conclusions just opposite to the 
ones he has reached. 

There seems to be just now a sharp division of 
opinion in American secondary education as to what 
we shall teach and how we shall teach it. The lines 
of the conflict, as Professor Kohl has just shown, are 
probably nowhere more clearly drawn than in the 
field of history and the other social studies. 

I doubt whether the opinions of the powerful in- 
terests which contest over each specific proposal with 
reference to prohibition, the tariff, and taxation are 
half so serious a block to the improvement of the 
teaching of the social studies as some of the distin- 
guished speakers appearing before the National 
Council of Education, the deliberative body of the 
National Education Association, earlier this week 
seem to believe. Rather, a more serious block is our 
own lack of information and capacity for intelligent 
co-operation. Perhaps the most serious block of all 
is in our aggressive defense of our small group in- 
terests and our lack of temperate consideration of 
our own problems. 


*Paper read before the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the Department of Social Studies of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Columbus, July 1, 1930. 
The paper as presented here contains some of the remarks 


made by the speaker in an attempt to answer Professor 
Kohl. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Tue ACADEMICIANS 


Geography and government are the oldest of the 
generally accepted social studies. American history 
became a college discipline with the establishment 
of the chair of history at the University of Penn- 
sylvania only about fifty years ago. Economics and 
sociology arrived as formal subjects of instruction 
in colleges and universities even more recently. The 
acceptance of sociology in academic circles is still 
far from universal. All of the social studies have 
made progress in the field of higher education only 
in so far as their professors have adopted a scien- 
tific, or, at least, a disinterested viewpoint, and have 
undertaken to investigate all of the phenomena in 
their fields regardless of immediate social usefulness. 

The struggle for wider recognition of departments 
devoted to the newer social studies is still under way 
in many institutions. This means that, not infre- 
quently, the exponent of economics, history, or soci- 
ology, in order to win coveted recognition among his 
fellow-teachers in other fields, attempts to make his 
subject resemble closely—especially as to organiza- 
tion and method—the older academic subjects. Cer- 
tainly the academic ideal has had, and will continue 
to have, a very wide influence on the development of 
the social studies. In the long run, the progress of 
the social studies in higher institutions—and prob- 
ably in secondary schools as well—will depend upon 
the progress made by research and upon the progress 
made by skilful teachers in the organization of the 
products of research for use in higher education. 


Tue Mopern Epvcationists 


Probably the most startling indictment of Ameri- 
can education made in recent times is that of Thomas 
H. Briggs in the Inglis Lecture for 1930.2 He 
starts with the following thesis: 

“The State supports free public schools to per- 
petuate itself and to promote its own interests. Edu- 
cation is, then, a long-term investment that the State 
may be a better place in which to live and a better 
place in which to make a living.” 
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His indictment contains three counts, as follows: 

“First, that the authorities have made no serious 
efforts to formulate for secondary schools a curricu- 
lum which promises maximum good to the supporting 
State.” 

“The second count of the indictment would be 
that there has been no respectable achievement even 
in the subjects offered in the secondary schools.” 

“The third count of the indictment would be that 
no effort has been made sufficient to establish in stu- 
dents appreciation of the values of the subjects in 
the curriculum such as to insure continued study, 
either in higher schools or independently after com- 
pulsion ceases.” 

In pushing the first count, Dr. Briggs says, in 
part: 

“But the blame cannot be laid altogether on the 
individual administrator or teacher. On the one 
hand, he is beset by the influence of scholars, in their 
own ranks, as well as in the colleges. Recognizing 
the values of what they have studied and enjoyed, 
the exercise of their fine intelligence, they falsely 
assume that higher academic learning is inevitably 
profitable, and that it is the only kind which is worth 
administering to all youth.” 

Of course, all of us who have had to do with sta- 
tistics on the intelligence of the school population, 
the school enrollment,’ and the social background of 
the majority of those making up the recent increase 
in enrollment are aware that the old academic social 
studies, presented as they were twenty or thirty years 
ago, are unthinkable today. 

In support of the second count, Briggs says, speak- 
ing of history: 

“When, after a year of Ancient or of American 
history, half of the students are unable to tell who 
Solon was or to define the Monroe Doctrine, topics 
that are usually emphasized, we can have little faith 
that enough information is acquired and retained to 
make possible any substantial value of the kind 
claimed. There is a paucity of objective evidence 
that history, as it is taught, makes any respectable 
return of dividends on the investment of student's 
time or of the State’s money.” 

Need we quote more or go farther afield to show 
that in opposition to the scholarly and powerful aca- 
demic group first described there is another power 
ful group in secondary education, which believes that 
the materials and methods of instruction in social 
studies in the secondary schools must differ widely 
from material and methods employed in teaching the 
social studies in the colleges and universities? The 
second group agrees that the higher institution must 
strive for factual completeness, logical organization, 
and approximation to law or general truth; but they 
believe that the secondary school must strive for im 
mediate usefulness to the youth who gives his time 
and to the State which supports the school. 


Tue Convuict Between Acapemician AND Mopenrn 
E.pucaTIoNist 

These, then, are the two groups opposing cach 

other with respect to the future of the social studies 


in the secondary school. One group believes that in 
the long run the greatest service to the individual 
and to socicty is to be accomplished by carrying the 
academic methods, materials, and organization of the 
higher institution into the secondary and_ lower 
schools. ‘They probably believe that, in so far as 
social security and social change can be brought 
about and in so far as they should be brought about 
through the agency of the school, they should be a 
by-product of systematic instruction in the specialized 
disciplines of the separate social studies. The other 
group seems to believe that we should decide as best 
we can as to what social values we now possess 
which need to be presented, and as to what social 
deficiencies we need to make up, and that we should 
select from the field of the social studies for use in 
the secondary schools those materials which tend to 
bear directly upon the preservation of the first set 
of values and the creation or spread of the second. 
They do not believe in disorganization, much as it 
may seem from some of the new courses described 
by Professor Kohl. ‘They believe in reorganization 
around pressing social needs. 

The academic teacher of history, for example, 
might say that the systematic study of chronological 
history should make us tolerant and considerate of 
others, and give us foresight because we have culti- 
vated hindsight. The advocate of the new social 
studies replies, “Yes, that is all very well; but if 
we are keen to have people tolerant in their social 
relationships, why not have them study systematically 
the social effects of tolerance and intolerance in the 
fields where they operate most vigorously and try, 
by this direct study, to arrive at the tolerant social 
attitudes and behavior commonly believed to be of 
value to the individual and the State of today and 
tomorrow ?”’ 

One group would say that the study of the Protest- 
ant Reformation and the subsequent Catholic Ref- 
ormation, as sets of facts occurring among many 
others, in the course of European history, and the 
study of the founding and growth of certain of the 
American Colonies, the forming of the Constitution 
of the United States, and the adoption of the first ten 
Amendments as they appear in the chronological his- 
tory of America are sufficient to bring about the 
tolerant attitudes toward religious differences, which 
most of us believe are sorely needed. 

The other group would reply, “But they have not 
been sufficient. ‘To understand why, we have only to 
remember for a moment that, as presented in typical 
courses in history, these events appear on the horizon 
of the child at wide intervals 


months, even years, 
apart 


and that they are taught in connection with 
other events sometimes unrelated, except for the fact 
that they occurred about the same time. Only exten- 
sive pre-view or re-view would make possible the 
connection desired. For this there is seldom time.” 
“So,” the modern educationist says, “try our way for 
a while. Organize around the phenomena of toler- 
ance and intolerance the facts of the Reformation 
and the Counter Reformation, and of their social, 
political, and cconomic effects upon the citizens of 
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Europe in that day. Bring this material, together 
with the facts concerning the founding of certain 
colonies in America, the framing and adoption of 
the Constitution to bear—bring it all to bear-—on 
the question of tolerance, and treat it so as to influ- 
ence directly the pupils’ feelings about the Ku Klux 
Klan or a Roman Catholic candidate for the presi- 
dency of the United States. Proceed in this manner,” 
they say, “and there is hope of producing one of the 
social values for which the State pays when it sup 
ports public education.” 

The social problem created by religious intoler- 
ance is an example of one of several which have been 
settled legally and intellectually long ago, yet must 
be settled anew in the minds and hearts of each 
generation, if they are not to aggravate the happi- 
ness of that generation. ‘Temperate men in educa- 
tion and the social studies can probably agree on more 
social needs which might be met by instruction in 
the social studies than the time available, or likely 
soon to be available, would permit the schools to 
undertake to meet. Needs apparent to some and 
denied by others might be neglected until such a time 
as agreement among reasonable men is possible. 

The educationist might even say that the preju- 
dice and ill-feeling likely to be present in almost any 
school group is ample to furnish the best starting 
point for the systematic study of the whole program 
of religious toleration and intolerance. There is con- 
siderable evidence that this is true. Complete steno- 
graphic reports of the progress of junior high school 
classes making a beginning at the study of tolera- 
tion, tests of the results in knowledge and skill,’ and 
careful observation of the results in terms of changes 
in social behavior * would bear out the contention of 
the ultra-moderns, just condemned by Professor Kohl, 
for their dependence upon group and individual in- 
terest in current problems to furnish drives for study. 

A Way Ovr 

The battle is on! The highly specialized teacher 
of subject-matter is likely to take sides in increasing 
numbers with the first group. Educational philoso- 
phers and practical educators in the field, together 
with social-minded publicists of pulpit and press, are 


likely to take the other view. <As the differences be 


come more clearly apparent a frank compromise will 
be possible. In such a compromise enough emphasis 
may be placed upon the determination of social 
needs and their use as criteria in the selection of 
subject-matter to be taught in the schools that the 
educationist may feel that his work is not in vain. In 
such a compromise enough use may be made of the 
findings of research in the special fields, which make 
up the social studies, that the academic professor 
may be satisfied that he is finding his place in the sun. 

Society and the State probably need the work of 
both the subject-matter specialist and the education- 
ist. The careful scientific study of geography, gov- 
ernment, history, economics, and sociology must be 
cultivated in order to supply the necessary facts and 
principles for courses in the social studies. Careful 
reorganization of such of the facts of these subjects 
as can be brought to bear directly upon such social 
problems, the probable solutions to which are clearly 
recognized, must be cultivated in order that public 
education, supported by the State, shall be conducted 
in the service of the individual and the State. What 
is probably needed even more just now are a few 
men from each group, who will sit down together and 
try to work out a program in social studies which will 
embrace in combination more of the viewpoint of the 
scholar and mere of the viewpoint of the educational 
philosopher and practical school administrator than 
have ever before been put together in one course. 

Many of us are hopeful that the present Commis- 
sion of the American Historical Association on Di- 
rection of the Investigation of the Social Studies is 
made up in such a way as to bring about temporarily 
satisfying compromises on the issues, which are not 
resolved by the analytical studies their co-operating 
groups are making. 

* Briggs, H., The 
versity Press, 1930, 

“Connor, Wm, L., “The Cry, More Education for Less 
Money: One Answer, the Cleveland Curriculum.” Bul. No. 
30, Dept. of Secondary School Principals, National Edu- 
cation Ass'n, 1930, 

*Ankeney, Connor, and Redmond, “Preliminary Survey 
of the Effect of the New Social Studies’ Course on the 
Achievement of Pupils.” Bul. No. 8, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Cleveland, 1929, 

*Dinwoodie, W. W. J., “Teaching of Tolerance to Aver- 
age School Children.” American Hebrew, April, 1930. 
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An Attempt to Individualize Instruction in 
Social Studies at South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls 


BY ANNA LOUISE STERN 


South Philadelphia girls have their limitations as 
well as their charms. Eighty per cent. come from 
homes where English is not the daily speech and 
thus they have small vocabularies and very sketchy 
informational backgrounds. In addition to this the 
I. Q. mean of our entering group is the lowest in 
the city. The city mean is usually about 103 and 
ours is 90. ‘This difference has occurred for a num 


ber of years. The fact that an I. Q. of 100 is 


generally accepted as necessary for high school work 
gives you an idea of what our problem is. 

We realized there were two rather destructive 
ways of meeting our problem. The first was to let 


the average or bright girls set the standard and 
The second was to 


The 


thus eliminate the slower ones. 


lower the standards. Both were inconceivable: 
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first was wasteful and disheartening in that girls sistent effort may graduate from high school but will 


spent two or three years in high school and had no 
training commensurate with their ability to show 
for it. The second was even worse because, since 
so few good girls really work up to the limit of 
their ability in high schools where the student body 
is of average intelligence or higher, to inculcate still 
greater habits of laziness was unthinkable. As we 
had already experimented with the idea of adapting 
work to the average and bright pupil in our Dalton 
Guide Sheets, we decided that a really well-worked- 
out scheme of adaptation might help us with our 
problem. 

At the present time we are offering four distinctly 
different types of work. The first is a one-year 
extension course which only those girls who would 
never be able to graduate from high school are per- 
mitted to take. The second is what we call History 
II or slow history; this parallels the prescribed 
Philadelphia course; the difference lies in the type 
of text used and the amount of material covered. 
The third is the kind of history one would give to 
average girls capable of being certificated for normal 
or college. The fourth group is a sub-division of 
our average or bright group. It is composed of 
exceptional girls who are given training in responsi- 
bility and in using their tools independently. 

Admission to the extension group is determined by 
our school psychologist. She bases her decisions upon 
the girls’ school achievement or rather lack of it, 
their age (we do not let them take this course unless 
they will have reached the age of sixteen at the end 
of their year’s work) and their I. Q. Great care 
is taken to see that only girls of low mental age are 
put into this group. We do not want any lazy, 
average girl to think this a high school short-cut. 

The vocational aim of the course is to train the 
girls to do filing, typing, and to be of assistance in 
an office. Since one of the claims of the Social 
Science Group is that it trains for citizenship, ob- 
viously this group needed some social studies, but 
what kind? We ruled out history because with their 
limited mentalities nothing could be accomplished 
except a mere recital of memorized facts and we 
doubted whether this functioned after the recitation 
was over. We decided instead to give them very 
elementary sociology in which problems that involved 
their lives were discussed. This year the first term’s 
work has centered about the family and the home, 
while the second has centered about the job with its 
attendant problems, child labor, factory inspection, 
minimum wage, etc. This group meets three times 
a week and does practically all its work by super- 
vised study. We use no formal text here; we select 
readings which can be understood by our extension 
group. The girls seem to enjoy their work; they 
are contented and interested and they get joy out 
of gaining virtual mastery over some facts and 
material. Before they enter this course a great many 
are continual truants; this almost never occurs after 
they join the extension group. 

Our second group takes slow history or History 
II. This group is composed of those who by con- 


probably never get good enough records to be cer- 
tificated for normal school or college. To this class 
the high school history text is a bugbear; the words 
are beyond their vocabulary and there are not enough 
actual word pictures to hold their interest, so that 
in our regular classes they are at a loss. In order 
to determine what girls belong to this group we give 
the entering class the Monroe Silent Reading Test. 
Those who fall below the Monroe standard median 
of 26 are put into Slow History. If we find that 
they do much better than the average here we shift 
them to Rapid History. In the slow course we par- 
allel the curriculum used in most high schools,— 
European History in the 10th year and American in 
the llth; the difference lies in the treatment of 
material. Using a junior high school text as a basis, 
we have worked out very explicit assignments; the 
sheet is really a tool,—one that is extremely neces- 
sary. It aims to teach the students how to hunt facts 
on the printed page and how to put those facts in 
their notebooks. The class sets its own pace and 
emphasis is placed upon habits of study and exact- 
ness rather than upon the amount of material 
covered. 

For the girls in this class who do satisfactory 
work we give some elective reading. ‘This varies 
according to the type of minimum material treated, 
but it usually takes the form of biographical reading, 
material on social life and customs, and certain his- 
torical novels. Examples of the kind of books used 
in elective reading are: Tappan, When Knights Were 
Bold; Davis, The Friar of Wittenberg; Major, When 
Knighthood Was in Flower. No girl who does not 
do elective reading can get more than F-} and no 
girl in this course can make a grade higher than G. 

Our third group—the History I Group is com- 
posed of those who can do from fair to excellent high 
school work. In most schools this is the larger 
group, but not in ours. Since our reading ability 
median is low,—23 instead of 26,—-we have a smaller 
number of girls in History I. These girls use high 
school texts. Guide sheets are given them to help 
organize their material. We feel these monthly guide 
sheets are very helpful because they state what we 
consider the essential points without outlining in 
such detail as to be a crutch; they save a great 
amount of time in assigning lessons and they impress 
upon the girls’ minds the continuity of history. Ex- 
cept for the first month, practically no supervised 
study is given here except in an exceptional case. 

Girls who do G work in this group may add elec 
tives. No girl is graded more than G, no matter 
what the quality of her work, unless she does some 
elective or collateral reading. We vary the elective 
work a great deal in order to create interest and to 
give the girls the type of work they want and need. 
One type of elective given is the informational,— this 
rounds out the conference work. Many girls like 
this kind because they feel either that the detail 
given in their text is inadequate or they want material 
from a different viewpoint. American History texts 
are necessarily inadequate in their discussion of big 
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business, the tariff, and the Federal Reserve System, 
so that additional material from the viewpoint of 
economics is valuable here. Just yesterday one of 
my girls said, “The trouble with textbooks is that 
they don’t go into enough detail; they don’t always 
tell us how facts are related. The other day in the 
library I read that the Sherman Silver Purchase Act 
and the McKinley Tariff were passed by vote trad- 
ing. I think that’s awfully important. It shows 
the kind of Congress we had and how sectional in- 
terests can put across bad legislation.” I felt that, 
for a sixteen-year-old, she showed a good amount of 
discrimination. 

To train the objective point of view we offer elec- 
tives that portray the life and thought of the period. 
These range from the quasi-popular type—Mark 
Sullivan, Our Times, to the controversial type which 
include different opinions on slavery, the Revolu- 
tionary War, Imperialism and many other topics. 
Even though our girls come from foreign homes they 
have the American one hundred per cent. complex. 
Especially do they have the Northern viewpoint in 
considering the Civil War, so source material on this 
topic is stimulating and helpful in developing their 
ability to discriminate and to view history from the 
standards of the group that made it. ‘The series 
called A History of American Life, edited by 
Schlesinger and Fox, has proved very helpful in 
formulating electives of the social type. 

Biography is another type offered. Our girls dif- 
fer greatly in their attitude toward these. One of 
my girls was so thrilled by From Immigrant to In- 
ventor that she arranged a special conference of in- 
terested girls in order that she might tell them about 
it. “I told my father all about it, too!’ she confided 
tome. Two other girls whom I urged to try it found 
it so uninteresting that they gave it up in disgust. 
We try to inculeate this type of reading, hoping in 
our optimistic moments that this taste will carry over 
to their post-high school years. 

We use magazine articles wherever possible, be- 
cause most of our girls do not have good periodicals 
in their homes and we wish to impress upon them 
the joy they can get from reading these. Splendid 
articles are constantly appearing: “The Tariff and 
Self-Interest” in the Winter Century and “If Ram- 
say MacDonald Were an American” in Harper’s, 
February, 1930, are examples of the kind we use. 

Girls may, with the approval of their teacher, 
formulate their own electives. This happens quite 
frequently. Once I had a freshman who asked to be 
excused from doing electives on the Renaissance in 
order that she might read Dante’s The Divine 
Comedy. This was the most unusual substitution I 
have ever had. Just last week I was helping this 
girl prepare for a competitive scholarship examina- 
tion. “Susie,” I asked, “have you ever read Dante?” 
“Don’t you remember when I read it before?’ she 
replied, “I still read it; when I am blue it makes 
me happy; when I'm bored it makes me interested.” 

These electives and their texts furnish plenty of 
material for historical criticism. We feel that no 


average or good girl should complete her history 
course unless she has some conception of difficulties 
involved in writing authentic history and some knowl- 
edge of the literature of history. The group that 
gets the best training in this is our fourth distinct 
classification; the honors students. 

This group is really the cream of our school; no 
girl may be a member unless she has been recom- 
mended by all her teachers. These girls follow the 
roster of the average or bright group. Because we 
feel that some of the drill work we give to the aver- 
age girl is unnecessary for these, we give them 
absolute free time—that is, we let them decide 
whether they should attend the class conference or 
recitation. Another privilege of honor girls is to 
select a field in which they wish to do research work. 
In our department they may do their work in either 
American History or Social Problems. We talk over 
with the group the possibilities offered, and then the 
girls select what they wish to do. In Social Science 
the work is a group project. A term is spent in 
gaining theoretical and practical knowledge about 
such problems as crime and punishment and feeble- 
mindedness. Each girl is responsible for one phase 
of the work and she reports her findings to the group. 

In American History there is such a divergence of 
interest that the group work method is not generally 
used; the girls either formulate their own topics or 
pick them from a list given by the teachers. Ex- 
amples of these are: The Monroe Doctrine, 1823- 
1930,—a topic in which they take great pleasure; 
Westward Expansion; the Confederate States; a 
comparison of the English and American Systems of 
Government. Occasionally an American History 
honors group wishes to function as such; one did in 
« beginning class a couple terms ago when it com- 
pared English, French, and Spanish colonization in 
America. 

The problem of collecting, selecting, and organiz- 
ing their material is left to the girls. Their weekly 
electives have already provided some training in how 
to hunt and organize material, and with this as a 
basis, they start. At first group conferences are 
held because many of their problems are common 
ones, and the same advice helps two or three girls. 
Occasionally one girl can solve another girl’s per- 
plexities. As they progress and their work becomes 
more differentiated, individual conferences are neces- 
sary. In American History their work is always 
handed in in the form of a thesis with a carefully 
arranged bibliography and more or less carefully 
arranged footnotes. Whenever I receive my Juniors’ 
American History honors work, I am overcome by 
both pride and chagrin; pride in their achievement,— 
because some of these papers are quite scholarly and 
fine; chagrin in the knowledge that my own fresh- 
man history paper in college had a so much poorer 
bibliography. 

Notwithstanding the good papers they produce, I 
doubt whether this is the sole advantage of the honors 
group. Its great achievement is, I think, that it puts 
girls absolutely on their own and thus develops their 
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initiative and responsibility. Girls who go on to 
college or normal school are quick to feel this, and, 
without any urging, they come back to tell us how 
their training has functioned. 

So I have taken you from our “lowest to our high- 
est.” Development of responsibility is necessary for 
right living and we feel that the development of this 
is the chief aim of the Dalton Plan. We have tried 
to develop this sense with all our groups. As the 
mental quality and the age of the girls increase, we 
have given them greater freedom of thought and ac- 
tion by adapting their work to them. Our girls 
seem to appreciate this fact because they are actively 
interested and happy. 

Our girls also recognize that they are individuals 
and that they differ because of this. They calmly 


accept the grouping; in fact, they assist us in it. 
If, through a roster mistake, they are placed in the 
wrong group, they are very quick to point out that 
fact. | have heard many girls say that they were 
in the rapid history group but in the slow stenog- 
raphy group, or vice versa, and they realized the 
reason. They understand, | believe, that their chance 
for self-expression is greater in the group to which 
they belong and that honest work attuned to their 
level does not mean a “P” at the end of the term. 
Certainly the poise and emotional stability of the 
slower ones are better developed than when they were 
attempting to do work beyond their ability. The 
more rapid students do better work, for, when the 
mediocre ones no longer set the pace, we can demand 
more, both in quantity and quality. 


Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By Com™Mitrree ON CurRRENT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL FoR TILE Sociat Srupies 


W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


William Alexander Barton, Jr., Outlining as a Study 
Procedure (Contributions to Education, No. 411, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 1930), is a report of an ex- 
periment which deals with the problem, “Does a pupil learn 
more facts if he systematically and thoughtfully outlines 
the subject-matter assigned for study?” (page 20). Two 
groups of pupils (a total of 94 pupils), equated on the 
basis of intelligence and subject-matter tests, in an ex- 
perimental high school, a public junior high school, and 
a large city high school, were the subjects used in the 
experiment. These groups, in the order mentioned, were 
enrolled in courses in ancient history, geography, and 
American history. Both experimental and control groups 
were taught by regular teachers; the only difference in 
procedure in the experimental groups was direct instruc- 
tion in outlining, based on materials provided by the author, 
during a portion of the class period. Subje¢ct-matter tests 
constructed by the author were administered to all groups 
at the beginning and close of the study of each unit. ‘The 
amount of gain in scores was used as the measure of the 
effect of training in outlining the experimental factor. 

Data are presented in fourteen tables. The differences 
in the amount of gain for all groups are in favor of the 
experimental groups, and for all units but one the gains 
are statistically significant. In other words, the pupils in 
the experimental groups learned more facts, as measured 
by the tests constructed by the author, because of outlining 
the materials assigned for study. 

Materials used in the instruction in outlining are included, 
and copies of the tests used in the experiment are found 
in appendices. There are also chapters on “The Psychology 
of Outlining” and “The Teaching of Outlining.” 


Grace G. Harbert, Comparative Value of the Project 
Method of Teaching European History in the High School 
(Master’s Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1930), includes 
a brief survey of methods of instruction, and a report of 
an experiment conducted in European history. The sub- 
jects were pupils in one junior-senior class and two classes 
composed of freshmen and sophomores. The courses of 
study were divided into thirty-four units, seventeen to the 
semester, each unit requiring one week for completion. 
Seventeen units were taught using the project method, and 
the same number using the textbook-recitation method. 
The author uses the term project method in a manner 
which suggests many of the elements in the procedures of 
the so-called mastery technique. 

Data are presented in fourteen charts, covering com- 
parative results in different phases of the two procedures. 
There are no marked differences in percentage of grades 


obtained through the use of different methods, with the 
exception of the highest grades, which were obtained in 
larger proportion through the use of the textbook-recitation 
method. The pupils obtaining the highest grades, however, 
had previously been taught by the project method. Pupils 
taught by the project method did more reading voluntarily 
than the required reading reported by pupils taught by the 
textbook-recitation method. There was no marked differ- 
ence in the retention of facts betweeen the two methods. 
Pupils spend more time at their work when taught by the 
project method, and they apparently do a higher grade of 
written work, but better results in written examinations are 
obtained through the use of the textbook-recitation method. 
The claims made for project method are evaluated in terms 
of the results obtained in’ the comparison of the two 
methods, 


Payne Templeton, in “A Study of Pupil Preferences,” 
in the September issue of School Review, contributes an 
investigation of preferences of pupils in the Flathead 
County, Mont., High School, for different subjects, as well 
as the amount of time required for preparation in these 
subjects. Data for the social studies alone are rated in 
the following order of preference on the basis of an index 
number computed in terms of score, number of pupils 
ranking subject in first place, and number of pupils en- 
rolled in the subject: economics, educational sociology, 
world history, American history, ancient history, modern 
history. No courses in civics were offered during the 
semester when the investigation was made. Data on the 
amount of time spent in preparation for the social studies 
alone include the following ranks: world history, American 
history, modern history, economics, ancient history, educa- 
tional sociology. When the data are assembled by depart- 
ments, social studies rank the lowest of all departments in 
terms of pupil preference, and about the midpoint be- 
tween the highest and lowest in terms of time spent in 
preparation. The writer comments as follows: 

“The low rank given the value of the social studies is 
almost alarming. In Flathead County High School the 
teaching in this field is as good as any in the school. The 
social science course is up to date in sequence and content. 
It requires the study of vocations, citizenship, world his- 
tory (one year), American history (one semester), and 
advanced citizenship (one semester); and it includes elec- 
tive courses in sociology, economics, ancient history, and 
modern history. A philosopher might well fear for the 
future of a generation which considers typewriting much 
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more valuable than history. ‘To the typical pupil the social 
studies perhaps seem vague and valueless because they add 
nothing, he thinks, to his ability to make a living. He has 
a special dislike of history because it means a study of 
former centuries and appears to him to have no practical 
value.” 


W. T. Knox, in the July issue of The High School Quar- 
terly, describes certain changes in “Social Science in the 
Second Year of High School” in two high schools. Early 
European history has been dropped, and a course in ele- 
mentary economics has been introduced. Reasons for the 
elimination of early European history from the social 
studies sequence include: (1) 24 per cent. of the pupils did 
not receive passing grades for the course; (2) results on 
vocabulary tests, compared with the vocabularies of text- 
books used, revealed the fact that pupils did not under- 
stand what they were reading; (3) lack of interest in the 
subject; (4) difficulty in relating pupils’ interests and 
experiences to the content of the course; (5) little help 
toward the solution of present-day problems is afforded by 
the content ot the course. 

Some units of the course in elementary economics are: 
“Working ‘Together,’ “Ways of Making a Living,” “The 
Kinds ot Business Organizations,” “Co-operative Associa- 
tions,” “Conserving Our Timber.” On the basis of results 
obtained during three scmesters, the following advantages 
are cited: (1) failures decreased from 25 to 5 per cent.; 
(2) increased pupil inverest; (3) incrca-ed use of supple- 
mentary materials; (4) pupils make applications of mate- 
rials studied in their own communities; (5) excellent 
preparation is afforded for the world history course. 

‘The revised sequence of courses is: first year (Grade 
VIL), community and vocational civies; second year, ele- 
mentary economics; third year, world history; senior year, 
advanced American history and Constitution of the United 
States. 


Michael J. Demiashkevich, in “Nationalism, Patriotism, 
and Internationalism as Educational Objectives,’ in’ the 
September issue of Peabody Journal of Education, draws 
certain distinctions between concepts and relates these to 
internationalism. ‘There are, according to the writer's 
analysis, six fundamental features of a nation: (1) statisti- 
sal or demographic—suflicient number of inhabitants; (2) 
geographical--territory; (3) political—one central author- 
ity; (4) social—national mores; (5) economie—common 
economic interests; (6) moral—memories, traditions, aspi- 
rations, and sacred ideals built about such symbols as 
name, flag, and anthem. A nationality differs from a nation 
in that it lacks sovereignty. A state diflers from a nation 
in that it lacks the social and moral features as such. 

Patriotism differs from nationalism in that it is con- 
crete, while nationalism is abstract; is volitional, while the 
latter is cognitive and affective; involves the attitudes of 
giving rather than of taking, getting, and keeping which 
is found in nationalism; is service and sacrifice, while 
nationalism is appreciation. 

There are two types of internationalism: (1) complete 
or extreme internationalism, which should not be encour- 
aged in the school, because it surpasses the cognitive or 
affective capacities of the average man and will be unlikely 
to produce positive results, and because in all actual prac- 
tice in schools everywhere children are inculeated with 
nationalism; (2) a more modest and feasible international- 
ism involving the habits of dealing with other nations “as 
friendly and co-operative equals.” This kind of interna- 
tionalism should be an objective for schools, and is par- 
ticularly desirable in order to counteract the disintegrating 
effects of social classes, natural in erigin and distinguish- 
able by the same features as those of nations. 


Kugene Horowitz, in the September issue of the Bulletin 
of High Points, contributes a discussion “On Correlating 
History and Radio.” The plan embodies the use of dis- 


cussions of historical topics and current events. Pupils 


cull lists of radio programs for announcements of interest 
to pupils, and these are posted on the bulletin board. 


Pupils also receive summary reports of the discussion, 
prepared by specially appointed members of the groups, 
and some of these reports are discussed in class. Some 
of the results apparent to the teacher include: (1) a new 
tone of realism and activity in classroom work; (2) new 
attitudes and reactions resulting from current informa- 
tion; (3) increased value of reports, magazine articles, and 
cartoons brought to class by the pupils; (4) increased de- 
velopment of suspended judgmenc and critical attitude on 
the part of the pupils. Certain other items of interest 
include: (1) an average of about 20 pupils in a group of 
35 have radios in their home; (2) listening to programs 
after 10.30 P. M. meets with family interference; (3) pupils 
develop likes and dislikes for certain speakers, 


Rose D. Jchle, in the same issue, discusses the use of 
slides under the title, “Using Films and Slides in the Teach- 
ing of History.” ‘The purchase of as many films and slides 
as possible by the individual school is advocated, with the 
alternative ot loaning additional materials. A list of domi- 
nant ideas, to be gained through the use of slides, should 
be outlined. Not more than fifteen slides should be used 
during one class period. The slides should be arranged 
in sequence, and questions may be asked concerning each 
slide. ‘The pupils may be asked to contribute to the prepa- 
ration for the lessons, and they should be expected to 
ovganize the materials at the close of the lessons. The 
class periods must not be confined to lectures by the 
teacher. 


Under the title, “Some Special Topics in Geography 
Which Need Special Consideration by the Teacher,” Doug- 
las C. Ridgely, in the September issue of The Journal of 
Cieography, discusses: (1) direction in space; (2) direction 
on the globe and on maps; (3) field lessons in geography ; 
(+) weather observation and summary of weather records; 
(5) interpretation of pictures in textbooks and other 
sources; (6) the reading of maps on globe, in textbook, as 
wall maps, and in atlases. 


Teachers interested in the use of slides in teaching 
American history will be interested in a catalogue of Edu- 
cational Lantern Slides on America (Yale Pageant of 
America Educational Lantern Slides, 734 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn.). This 6l-page pamphlet lists 500 slides, selected, 
classified, and edited from the collection of about forty 
thousand pictures for “The Pageant of America” by Olive 
Moore, research assistant in visual education, Department 
of Education, Yale University. The slides are serially num- 
bered with volume and page references to descriptive con- 
tent in “The Pageant of America” series. The title and 
source of each picture are given. An arrangement of 
slides grouped under convenient headings or topics is also 
provided. 


Virginia Meline, in “A Project in Vocational Civics,” in 
the September issue of Sierra Educational News, describes 
a project in the ninth grade, in which each pupil choses 
“ vocation for personal study. In the same issue, Esther 
Crodshaw Clarke, in “Social Science Projects in the Senior 
High School,” discusses briefly the values of projects in 
the form of models, posters, and other forms of handwork 
in the education of slow pupils. Some suggestions include: 


“Ninti GRADE 
Mummy and mummy case Costumes (Egyptian) 


Serolls Trajan’s Column 
Sphinx Forum 
Pyramids Parthenon 

Clay tablets Battering-ram 
Wax tablets and stylus Catapult 


Pheenician galley Taj Mahal 
Tentu Grape 

Feudal Knight, Lady, Crusader 

Medieval castle 

Plaque of Napoleon, Dante, Bismarck, ete. 
Napoleon's Tomb 

Guillotine 
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Boat models of various periods 
Models of spinning and weaving machinery 
Steam engine 
ELeventH GRADE 
Ships of various explorers 
Pioneer costumes 
Pioneer cabins and fort 
plantation 
Model of “Monitor” 
Middle-west farm house 
Civilian costumes of various periods 
Military costumes of various periods 
Evolution of transportation 
Evolution of farm machinery 
Model of a section of a canal lock system 
Spinning wheel 
Cotton-gin 
Airplane 
Plaques of Lincoln, Washington, etc. 
Liberty Bell.” 


I. Leslie Clark’s The Pupil’s Work Book in American 
History for Elementary and Junior High Schools (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1930), includes four types of exercises 
(two forms of true-false tests, completion tests, and multi- 
ple-choice tests), arranged according to conventional divi- 
sions of American history. The 275 pages of materials 
are bound, perforated in such a manner as to make them 
readily usable in the classroom. 


Copies of “Individual Lessons in U. S. History,” by 
James E. McDade and Isabella Long, and published by 
Plymouth Press, Chicago, have been received. There are 
eight series of questions, each of which contains six series 
of twenty-four questions. The materials are printed on 
cards, and are arranged in a stencil form, with a key to 
facilitate the checking of pupils’ answers. 


The September issue of The School (Toronto) includes 
several articles of interest to teachers of the social studies. 
H. E. Amoss, in “Types Lessons in Geography: The Wel- 
land Ship Canal,” describes the principal features of the 
Canal and comments on classroom procedures in teaching 
the content materials involved. ‘Two maps are reproduced. 
E. L. Dainber, in “British History in the Lower School,” 
contributes a series of lesson outlines with references. 
D. M. Ferguson, in “Devices in Geography,” sets forth 
briefly some of the devices which may be used to advantage 
in the teaching of the subject. 


The September issue of Baltimore Bulletin of Education 
contains three brief reports of activities in classes in the 
social studies. Sara M. Reese, in “A Comparison of Two 
Units on Transportation as Developed in First Grade 
Classes,” devotes some attention to differences between a 
bright group and a slow group observed in connection with 
their activities. Florence M. Toole, in “A Unit of Work 
in History,’ discusses the made by sixth- 
grade pupils for a pageant, along with other activities. 
Anna C. Adler’s “A Unit on the Continent of Europe” 
includes brief consideration of activities and is illustrated. 


World News (American Education Press, Inc., 40 South 
Third Street, Columbus, Ohio) includes the following new 
features in the first issues of the school year: James G. 
MacDonald, Chairman of the Foreign Policy Association, 
contributes each week a series of articles on “The World 
Today”; J. Madison Gathany, Social Science Department, 
East Orange, N. J., High School, contributes discussions 
of social and civic problems; D. C. Knowlton, New York 
University, compares and contrasts prominent world per- 
sonages of the present with their historical prototypes. 


E. T. Smiths 4 New Approach to Modern European 
History: Students’ Guide Sheets (University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. Pp. xii + 120. 80 cents) is similar in plan 
and format to the earlier companion volume. The unit 
plan of organization is followed; each unit is introduced 


by a brief overview, which is followed by an outline of 
materials, a series of problems and suggestions, a series 
of “Special Studies and Problems,” and “Sources of In- 
formation.” ‘The entire field of modern history is divided 
into seven units, including: “How the Civilization of West- 
ern Europe Expanded Eastward”; “How Human Rights 
Became Established”; “How National and Industrial Com- 
petition Led to the World War.” There is a bibliography, 
which is supplemented by a bibliography for each unit, 
including textbook and college survey references, books 
on special fields and personages, source materials, and 
general reference works. 


The Junior College Journal (Stanford University Press), 
the first issue of which was published in October, is edited 
under the joint control of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and the School of Education of Stanford 
University. Walter C. Wells, of Stanford, is Editor, and 
Doak S. Campbell is Associate Editor. There is also a 
National Editorial Advisory Board. 


The National Geographic Society’s bulletin service to 
teachers, the Geographic News Bulletin, was renewed in 
September. A statement from J. R. Hildebrand, Chief of 
School Seivice of the Society, Washington, D. C., includes 
the following information: 

“News of geographic changes and events from corre- 
spondents, from official reports, from the foreign and 
American press pours into the Society’s headquarters daily. 
The cream of this stream of geographic news is collected 
in the Geographic News Bulletins, illustrated from the 
Society's voluminous picture films, and sent to teachers. 

To teachers who request the Geographic News Bulletins, 
the reports are sent each week for 30 weeks of the school 
year. Five bulletins, accompanied with illustrations and 
maps, go out with each issue. A request for the bulletins 
should be accompanied with 25 cents to cover mailing costs 
for the 30 weeks.” 


Pioneers of the New Civilization is the title of the third 
and new series of programs for high school assembly and 
classroom use prepared by Rachel Davis DuBois from her 
own experience as a teacher. This 58-page pamphlet, pub- 
lished for the Women’s International League has for its 
aim “the development of tolerant attitudes toward modern 
movements of social progress.” It is divided into nine 
monthly sections, each composed of four weekly programs, 
the objectives for which are stated. The September pro- 
gram alone treats of explorers in the geographical or 
physical world—“Horizontal Pioneers,” as the author calls 
them—depicted by tableaux of the Phoenician trader, Isa- 
bella bestowing her jewels on Columbus, “Johnny Apple- 
seed,” and finally Commander Byrd. The following months 
are devoted to a my of pioneers of the “vertical type— 
lifting men to higher levels” in the home, school, industry, 
social welfare, race relations, health, prison reform, peace, 
and the peaceful solution of disputes. Several complete 
playlets are included, as well as sketches of significant 
personalities, — for talks and essays, outlines for indi- 
vidual group development, and a wealth of reference 
material. 

Pioneers of the New Civilization may be purchased 
(price, 20 cents) from the Women’s International League, 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The previously issued Series I, The Contribution of 
Racial Elements to American Life, and II, Education in 
World-Mindedness, by the same author, are also obtainable 
at 10 cents each. 


A description of an election of student officers, organized 
according to the procedures used by national political 
parties in their conventions, by A. L. Morgan, entitled, 
“Teaching a National Political Campaign: A Highly Suc- 
cessful Project in Civics at the Dick Dowling Junior High 
School, Beaumont, Texas,” is published in the September 
issue of School Executives Magazine. Excerpts from stu- 
dent speeches and illustrations are included, 
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A History of Modern Culture, I, The Great Renewal, 1543- 
1687. By Preserved Smith. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1930. xi, 672 pp. $5.00. 

Professor Smith has taken as the title for the first volume 
of his history the one selected by Francis Bacon to dis- 
tinguish his great plea for man’s command over nature. 
It is titting, therefore, that he finds in science the pervading 
agent in the processes which he describes, and that he 
should start his survey with Copernicus and carry it to 
the eve of the age of Newton. This volume is a fine monu- 
ment to rich scholarship and scholarship which is nearly 
always worn with a lightness to command the admiration 
of younger men. As one reads, there seems no end to the 
matters with which the author shows familiarity. There 
are no noticeable echoes of even the most authoritative 
secondary works. ‘The quotations, in particular, are un- 
hackneyed, and yet not strained in their effects. It is 
somehow pleasant, moreover, to find that Mr. Smith’s pa- 
tience as a reader extends beyond the components of erudi- 
tion in the period he treats, even to tolerant consideration 
of the gusty doctrines of the crusading Wyndham Lewis. 
He writes with charm, except for occasional lapses into 
cataloguing; his detachment is nicely humanized by humor, 
and he knows how to be interesting. ‘Thanks to the ex- 
pansion in scale of his book, as compared with the usual 
manual, he has put into the hands of teachers a specific 
against the myths bred by brevity only second in useful- 
ness to the best special monographs and original documents. 

The work falls into four main divisions, with appropriate 
subdivisions: The Sciences (astronomy, physics, mathe- 
matics, geography, biology, anatomy, the scientific revolu- 
tion); The Humanities (philosophy, political theory, 
historiography, biblical and classical scholarship); Social 
Control (education, religion, free-thought, superstition, per- 
secution and tolerance, laws); and The Spirit of the Times 
(morals and manners, literature, art). The bibliographical 
notes reflect the special excellence of the Cornell Library, 
and within spatial limitations the only criticism of them 
is that they do not always quote the revised editions of 
the volumes listed. ‘The index is better than the usual. There 
are neither maps nor illustrations (with minor exceptions), 
and the political history is compressed into seven pages. 

It will be with the main theme and synthesis of this and 
succeeding volumes that criticism will concern itself. There 
is no great profit in mere differences of opinion, but it 
may be useful to indicate some characteristics which are 
open to such difference. For instance, it is fair to say that 
in general Mr. Smith admires and records human curiosity 
in scientific theory and hypothesis, rather more than in the 
service of science to the demands of various orders of engi- 
neering. Presumably he would tend to award primacy and 
initiative in discovery to the “pure” scientist, rather than 
to the baffled mariner or architect or surgeon. Perhaps it 
is this tendency which makes him almost accept the scorn- 
ful opinions of medieval learning and achievement, which 
were so commonly expressed by men of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. It seems to mean, too, the assump- 
tion of a slightly greater capacity for and interest in 
scientific theory than will always be possessed by his read- 
ers. Another general characteristic is that Mr. Smith ad- 
mires more and is more patient with puritans and sceptics 
than Roman Catholics; and Englishmen, Dutchmen, and 
Germans than Frenchmen, Austrians, and Spaniards. In 
this way he hardly does justice to the great wave of popu- 
lar (including middle class) piety which was the reservoir 
from which the Jesuits drew in order to perform their 
miracles of achievement in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Huguenot political theory, also, is scantily 
treated. Mr. Smith does yeoman service in insisting on 


the importance of the English colonies in America, but 
only occasionally recalls those of Spain, Portugal, and 
France. There are, in addition, a few odd omissions. One 
would expect to find Camoens among those who told Eu- 


rope about the new worlds, and Castiglione among the 
arbiters of behaviour. The university at Cracow had some 
importance, and by 1687 Europe was less oblivious of Rus- 
sia and the Near East than Mr. Smith. And could not 
the bastard form “Magna Charta” give way either to pure 
Latin or pure English? 

Yet these are minor points. Let any reader open the 
book almost anywhere for its riches, and, if he wants light 
on what scholarly culture can make of the noises of the 
market-place, let him read pages 534-535 on alcohol and 
morals.—B. 


The Reign of Henry the lifth, vol. Il. J. H. Wylie and 
W. T. Waugh. Cambridge University Press, 1929. xv 
+ 555 pp. 30s. 

This volume, covering the years 1415-1422, brings to a 
close, with the experienced aid of Professor Waugh, the 
fruits of the late Mr, Wylie’s investigation of the period 
of the first two Lancastrians. Inasmuch as the tone of 
the book was prescribed before the cataclysm of 1914-1918, 
which may be partly blamed, among other social disorders, 
for the evolution of somewhat different historical values, 
it may not be altogether amiss to comment briefly on the 
method here employed. Concisely summed up, Mr. Wylie’s 
method was that of “detailed chronological narration,” 
bolstered with a great plenitude of footnotes. Events are 
treated in the day-to-day fashion of a medieval chronicle. 
As the reader turns the pages at random he may learn 
what happened on September 19, 1415; July 29, 1419; or 
March 8, 1420. He may even learn that Henry the Fifth 
was the greatest Englishman of his day. But what more 
will he learn in less than three readings? Very little! For 
social, for economic, for intellectual history the student 
will have to seek elsewhere. In truth, Mr. Wylie was no 
“new historian.” Institutional history receives an_inci- 
dental treatment that is more evident “between the lines” 
than in the text. The book, in fine, is a political and dip- 
lomatic narrative, representing an enormous outlay of 
energy, that could have produced much more had not Mr. 
Wylie followed a path so narrow that his history is scarcely 
more than a collection of certain raw materials for a his- 
tory of the reign. It should be said, however, that some 
of the footnotes and appendices contain not a little in- 
formation, revealing that the period was not exclusively 
one of marching, fighting, and negotiating. 

This notice should not close without mention of the late 
Professor Tout’s appreciative memoir of Mr. Wylie, 
wherein we are provided with the story of the sacrificial 
ways and means by which that historian gathered his ma- 
terial for this uncharted field of English medieval history. 
Nor should Mr. Waugh be denied special mention, since 
his has been the thankless task of writing in toto prac- 
tically the last half of the book—the most informing ry 
ters, by the way—and recasting the manuscript of the 
earlier chapters for the press. 

Craries F, Murrett. 

University of Missouri. 


Three Wise Men of the East, and other lectures. By Arthur 
J. Todd. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
1927. viii, 240 pp. 

Upon return from a tour of the Far East and India, 
the author, who is Professor of Sociology at Northwestern 
University, prepared and delivered a series of lectures 
embodying his observations. It is these lectures which 
have appeared here in book form. The three wise men are 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore, and Sir J. C. Bose. 
The author briefly sketches the life of each, placing them 
in their relation to a slowly transforming India. He is 
critical of Gandhi because of his medieval leanings, his 
desire to thwart the advance of the industrial revolution 
in India. The second part of the book deals with “The 
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Impact of Industry on the Orient.” As a trained sociolo- 
gist and student of Western labor problems and move- 
ments, the author has been able to present a very inform- 
ing survey of industria! and labor conditions in Japan, 
China, and India. In the course of his tour he met the 
outstanding leaders in each country, had access to the best 
reports, from which he has drawn a discriminating and 
judicious summary. The final part of the book surveys 
the “Educational Ferment in the East.” A comprehensive 
and yet critical summary of the status of modern educa- 
tion in Japan, China, and India is given. 

The general reader will find these lectures interesting 
and informing reading. The author overemphasizes the 
importance of English as a medium of communication in 
China when he says, “India, like China, has received a 
double benefit from the habit of using English as the 
official language in schools, courts, and the public service” 
(page 212). This statement is not true of China. The 
correct Romanization of the Chinese name on page 175 is 
Feng Yu-hsiang. 

Cyrus H. Peake. 
Columbia University. 


A History of Mechanical Inventions. By Abbott Payson 
Usher. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 1929. Pp. 401. 
$5.00, 

The cumulative effect of inventions is everywhere in 
evidence, but the history of technological changes is little 
known outside a small circle of specialists, who possess the 
intellectual equipment to grapple successfully with the 
intricacies of the problems involved. In an age in which 
perhaps a majority of the inhabitants of the Western world 
are mechanically minded, or at any rate machine conscious, 
one would expect greater appreciation of the birth pains 
preceding the appearance and perfection of innovations, 
which have profoundly influenced the phenomenon some- 
what erroneously referred to as progress. That the stu- 
dent of social and economic history cannot afford to over- 
look the history of the mechanical inventions has been 
clearly demonstrated by Professor Usher. The fact that 
this field has been neglected in the past may be explained 
by the paucity of easily accessible materials and by the 
highly technical character of the subject-matter. 

The first two chapters of Professor Usher's history in- 
terpret the Place of Technology in Economic History and 
the Process of Mechanical Invention; both show a remark- 
able breadth of scholarship. In the chapters that follow 
the author traces minutely the history of various mechanical 
contrivances. That Professor Usher never loses sight of 
the deep ramifications and complexities of his subject is 
one of the outstanding merits of his work. With a less- 
experienced scholar this part of the book might have be- 
come a monotonous and superficial recital of innumerable 
details. 

The excellent illustrations (numbering 148) greatly fa- 
cilitate the understanding on the part of the layman of 
the significance of various mechanical inventions described 
in the text. A bibliography of materials used by Professor 
Usher appears at the end of the volume. The wide range 
of the sources listed is evidence of the tremendous amount 
of labor involved in the preparation of the manuscript. 

Feux 

University of California. 


Why Is History Rewritten? By the late Lucy Maynard 
Salmon. With an introduction by Edward P, Cheyney. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp, 217. 

In this posthumous volume of essays one finds an ex- 
planation of that interest in historiography and historical 
method which seems to be characteristic of Miss Salmon’s 
former students at Vassar College. Their concern with 
the history of history obviously was inspired by close asso- 
ciation with a teacher who had studied long and carefully 
the reasons for the inadequacies of the historian’s materials 
and the faults of his presentation. Indeed, these pages, 
filled with provocative questions and opposite illustrations, 

suggest that Miss Salmon’s examination of history as a 


subject of thought was of major importance among her 
intellectual interests. ‘There is much material related only 
indirectly, if at all, to the question, Why is history re- 
written? ‘There is a spirited defense of history against 
those who would make it “a residuum which has been left 
when one group of facts after another has been taken pos- 
session of by some science.” ‘There is also a lengthy refu- 
tation of the familiar Gladstonian dictum concerning the 
spontaneous origin of the American Constitution. Still 
another chapter, under the caption, “Many Men of Many 
Minds—in England,” includes varied observations on the 
interpretation of history, historical criticism, and the nine- 
teenth-century British historians. Despite these numerous 
digressions, the question which gives the volume its title 
recurs trequently. It is answered with the same frequency, 
yet when all the reasons why history should be rewritten 
are tabulated they constitute but so many variations of 
the comprehensive statement (page 42) that “every exten- 
sion of the field of knowledge and every improvement in 
methods of work make it inevitable that history should be 
rewritten.” Such an explanation minimizes, if it does not 
ignore, the fact that the historian is spurred to activity, 
not only because facts are continualiy accumulating, or 
literary forms changing, or critical standards shifting, but 
also because each generation wants its history written 
from its own viewpoint, and is prone to look with scorn 
on the “unreliable and misinformed” narratives of earlier 
generations. The historian, as Goethe phrased it, “in the 
progress of an age is led to standpoints from which the 
past can be regarded and judged in a novel manner.” For 
this reason history is rewritten. Whether it ought to be is 
perhaps another matter. 

Throughout Miss Salmon’s essays runs the optimistic 
assumption that the work of modern historians is highly 
“scientific.” While the results cannot, of course, be classed 
with those obtained in the natural sciences, the methods of 
the workers closely parallel those used by investigators in 
such fields as biology and physies. ‘This assumption, widely 
accepted at the present time, fails to consider the obstacles 
placed in the way of attaining “scientific” results by the 
very form of the traditional historical narrative. No mat- 
ter how caretully the facts are selected and tested, or how 
severely limited is their presentation, so long as the his- 
torian must construct from many seemingly discrete facts 
a narrative possessing unity and continuity, he is con- 
fronted by the same difficulties as were Herodotus and 
Thucydides. The conventional mode of proceedure still binds 
the “scientific” investigator when he turns to present the 
result of his findings to his “public,” whether it be a small 
circle of professional historians or that larger group super- 
ficially interested in history. 

Joun A. Krovr, 
Columbia University. 


South America. By Clarence F. Jones. 


Henry Holt and 
Co., New York, 1930. x, 798 pp. 


Trailing the Conquistadores. By Samuel Guy Inman. 
Friendship Press, New York, 1930, 236 pp. 
The Story of Haiti. By WUarriet Gibbs Marshall. The 


Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 1930. 177 pp: 
The first volume under review is a most outstanding 
contribution in the field of the economic history of South 
America. It has been written in an optimistic vein, but 
the author has maintained a scholarly attitude and has not 
been carried away by his enthusiasm. 

After briefly treating South America as a whole, from 
the historical, physiographical, climatic, economic, and 
racial points of view, Dr. Jones devotes to each state a 
detailed discussion of its economic life in the past and 
present. For this purpose four chapters have been allotted 
to Chile, four to Peru, four to Bolivia, one to -araguay, 
seven to Argentina, one to Uruguay, seven to Brazil, one 
to Ecuador, five to Colombia, and five to Venezuela. Be- 
sides these, one chapter is devoted to the Falkland Islands, 
one to the Guiana colonies, and one to the Dutch West 
Indies. The final chapter (number 40) is entitled “Prog- 
ress,” and constitutes a summary essay on the general ad- 
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vance of the continent in the past century. ‘The student 
might do well to read this chapter along with chapter one, 
“Is South America a Continent of Opportunity?” A 
bibliography of 40 pages and an index of 29 pages add 
considerably to the value of the book. ‘The illustrations, 
maps, and charts are more abundant and valuable than 
those appearing in any similar text. No teacher can afford 
to overlook such an excellent reference work for a course 
in Hispanic-American history. 

The volume by Dr. Inman deals with the West Indies, 
those islands which have so often “suffered from being 
small countries on the highway between rival powers.” 
When the author began the wen he planned to make it a 
human story, with little reference to debatable questions 
relating to United States intervention in the region. But 
he later changed his mind, because he “could not get away 
from the overwhelming influence of the United States in 
regard to every question, spiritual or material, that con- 
cerns them.” 

There are eight chapters in the book, the first two of 
which, entitled, “The Cradle of America” and “The White 
Man’s Burden,” are historical in nature, giving the general 
colonial background. Chapter III, “Ihe New Caribbean,” 
is descriptive and geographical. Chapter IV, “The Dance 
of the Millions,” deals with Cuba, its sugar, and its rela- 
tions with the United States. Chapter V, “The Curse of 
Ham,” depicts Haiti before and during United States 
domination. Chapter VI, “Romance Turned to Roads,” is 
historical, and descriptive of past and present conditions 
in Santo Domingo. Chapter VII, “Overpopulation and 
Underfeeding,” discusses social and economic life in Porto 
Rico under the United States. Chapter VIII, “Conquis- 
tadores of Today,” is a recapitulation and an evaluation 
of present conditions in the West Indies, with a few ob- 
servations concerning their future. 

The author suggests that we in the United States should 
recognize our extraordinary moral responsibility in the 
region, and that particularly the Christian forces of the 
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United States should do more to better the welfare of these 
people. If the countries are to make progress, they need 
the help of “unselfish agencies that have no political or 
economic interests to serve.” He concludes: “The atti- 
tude of the United States Government, in the process of 
refecting the popular will, has shown a promising change 
in policy toward the Caribbean. There is too much awak- 
ened opinion in the country at large....for any administra- 
tion to expect to carry out as formerly semi-secret inter- 
ventions and to hope by censorship of news to escape public 
criticism” (page 209). But “however independent in politi- 
cal status these Caribbean countries are allowed to become, 
they will for a long time be bound inseparably to the 
United States in the realm of economics...” and they must 
therefore “accept practically any program the United 
States proposes” (pages 210-211). If the United States 
is to maintain this economic protection over the Caribbean, 
“it would be advantageous to have a more realistic recog- 
nition of our duties. If we hesitate to class ourselves 
openly with imperialistic countries by sustaining a colonial 
office, the alternative lies in joint action with associated 
powers” (page 213). 

Professor Inman has written an interesting book, but 
the title is misleading, and the work contributes little that 
is new to the nearly generation-old discussion of United 
States imperialism in the Caribbean. 

Mrs. Marshall’s volume is composed of thirty short chap- 
ters and nine appendices. The author, after a sojourn of 
six years in Haiti, decided that it was necessary to “give 
the young people of all lands, and especially 4 
speaking nations, a concise and correct history of the 
struggles and laudable achievements of the Haitian people, 
that they may know the inspiring details and —— 
victories that enabled the unlettered masses, handicappe 
by more than the usual obstacles that confront a young 
nation, to drive the foreigner from their shores, to pro- 
claim their independence, and establish a Republic” (page 
seven). 


Dallas Columbas San Francisco 
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The author has undoubtedly fulfilled her aim, but her 
treatment is sympathetic and one-sided and cannot be 
judged as history. There are many inaccuracies in the 
work, the index is far from complete, and some portions 
of the text are superficial and jejune. Apparently the 
author has no knowledge of Spanish. 

A. Curtis Witcus. 

George Washington University. 


God in Freedom. By Luigi Luzzatti. Translated from the 
Italian by Alfonso Arbib-Costa. New York, ‘The Mac- 
millan Company, 1930, 794 pp. 

The late Signor Luzzatti was placed in a scholarly and 
philosophical position, by virtue of his teaching experience 
and ministerial activity, that fitted him rather more fully 
than anyone else to assume the task of summarizing all the 
movements towards religious freedom in the history of the 
world. For he was born a Jew, but early disassociated 
himself from the limits of his creed, and assumed, in its 
place, an all-embracing religion of humanity. He was, 
moreover, Premier of Catholic Italy for a short while (in 
1910). He has worked also with leaders of many faiths and 
countries in an effort to solidify the spirit of religious 
tolerance throughout the world. As a matter of fact, 
this is the first time that a work, the size and scope of this 
volume, has been attempted, 

The inclusiveness of this book, however, proves a handi- 
cap. Dio Nella Liberta was published in its original form 
in Italian in 1909, under the title, La Libertad di Coscienza. 
In 1926 the author enlarged it to about double its original 
size. This is the edition which Alfonso Arbib-Costa has 
translated into graceful English. Max J. Kohler assumed 
the general editing, and added supplementary chapters, 
contributed by William Howard Taft, Irving Lehman, hito- 
self, and others, for the American edition. ‘The author 
contributed talks, letters, and articles, written by himself, 
along with a mass of documents, new and old, relating to 
the cause of religious liberty. It is, indeed, difficult to 
maintain the thread of coherence in a project of this com- 
prehensiveness, and the reader will discover constant repe- 
titions that might well have been stricken out. It is a 
formidable work, in its present shape, that would have 
benefited from a good index. 

Probably the most interesting section is that devoted to 
short sketches of the precursors of religious liberty, from 
King Asoka of India, a contemporary of Socrates, to 
Michael Servetus, who died under Calvin in Geneva. Signor 
Luzzati has added to the cult of St. Francis of Assissi in 
an entire section devoted to the charitable and liberal 
dealings of the Italian reformer. He comes to the defense 
of his own race by showing elsewhere the numerous per- 
secutions which the Jews of Europe have suffered, even to 
our own day. The author has striven to reconcile faith 
and science by showing that they both should further the 
cause of liberty rather than dissipate their energies in 
pointless opposition to each other. A comparison of the 
spiritual and ethical values of Buddhism and Christianity 
is made, to the advantage, be it noted, of the latter. As 
a Professor of Public Law in the University of Rome the 
author is perhaps best equipped when he deals with the 
juridical and moral problems of religious freedom in the 
relations between Church and State. It is indeed a pity 
that he died in 1927, just before the rapprochement be- 
tween the Vatican and the Quirinal in 1929, for his mate- 
rial on this question is largely outmoded, as a result, and 
should never have been included in the present edition. 

Sadly enough, the historical examples that he draws of 
tolerance serve only to show that seldom has the cause 
of religious freedom been fostered by anyone adhering to 
a religious creed, unless it be the founder, as was true in 
the case of Buddha and Christ. And students of history 
will be found to deny that either of these moral leaders 
ever intended to found a religion as such. Practical re- 
ligious tolerance proceeds rather from men not heartily 
connected with any creed, like Henry IV of France, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and the author himself. Even St. Francis 
and St. Dominic sanctioned the persecution of heretics. 
The firm establishment of Catholicism in Western Europe 


was accomplished by the sword; the Catholicism of the 
Spain of to-day is owing, in large measure, to the In- 
quisition; while the Protestantism of northern Germany 
and England is certainly due to no less repressive and op- 
pressive measures. ‘The cause of religious freedom is 
fostered, moreover, in an age of indifference like our own. 

Efforts, however, of men like Signor Luzzatti and Max 
Kohler towards a better understanding between different 
religions and between religion and science should not con- 
tribute to a breaking down of true religion, but, rather, 
to a building up on the bases of the ethical and moral nexus 
between God and man. 

This exhaustive treatment of religious freedom should 
be added to the reference shelves of all religious institu- 
tions, and should be of aid in the work of any student of 
religious movements. By virtue of the nature of “God 
and Freedom,” a bibliography did not seem a necessity to 
the author, but the editor of any subsequent edition of 
this work would do well to compile a source list for the 
books that Signor Luzzatti has mentioned in the excellent 
footnotes. 


J. Connon 
Long Island University. 


Grandmother Brown's Hundred Years, 1827-1927. 
riet Connor Brown. Little, Brown, 
369 pp. 

On the morning of April 9, 1827, in the town of Athens, 
Ohio, Maria Foster was born. Beloved by her large family 
and known to many as Grandmother Brown, she died on 
January 8, 1929. Her span of life covered more than a 
century. Harriet Connor Brown, her daughter-in-law, 
realized that “Back almost a century her own clear memory 
stretched and, back beyond that by hearsay, her traditions 
carried her another century or two into the very begin- 
nings of English colonization upon this continent.” “Grand- 
mother Brown’s Hundred Years,” therefore, is a vivid hu- 
man document, as well as an historical record, of Middle 
West expansion of the last century. 

Grandmother Brown spent her childhood in the pretty 
little village of Athens in the lovely valley of the Hocking 
River. Large families were the rule. Maria Foster’s 
mother had eight children; Grandmother Brown herself had 
eight. Her parents, too, were born into large families, so 
Maria found innumerable cousins as playmates during her 
happy childhood in the well-ordered Foster household. Her 
father died when he was only thirty-three, a self-made, 
respected, and affluent man. Her mother’s subsequent 
marriage was unfortunate and brought with it much un- 
happiness as well as more babies. 

When Maria Foster was eighteen, she married Daniel 
Brown, of Amesville, one of the newer settlements some 
miles away. For cleven years the Browns lived in Ames- 
ville, during which time Grandmother Brown was busy 
raising four children and establishing and running a home, 
while Daniel and his partner ran a grain and tobacco busi- 
ness. When the business was sold out, the Browns, alon 
with hundreds of others, were caught by the walneal 
move, and made their way down the Ohio to St. Louis and 
then up the Mississippi to Keokuk by side-wheel steamers. 
The family settled on an isolated, dreary farin in the flat, 
unlovely lowa, eight miles from the town of Fort Madison. 
The fourteen years Grandmother Brown spent here were 
years of almost heart-breaking toil and drudgery. Four 
more children arrived to be fed, clothed, and cared for. 
Two of them did not survive. The story of these years of 
building up a fairly prosperous farm from little else but 
four walls, a roof, and many acres of land is very dramatic, 
as told in the words of the woman who lived it. Grand- 
mother Brown’s only regret was the fact that her children 
could not attend school regularly. Three or four months 
a year for only a couple years was all most of them had. 
The struggle for food and shelter was too desperate to 
sacrifice the labor of even the small boys, much less the 
energy of a horse to cover the many miles to the school- 
house. After Grandmother Brown left the farm and moved 
into the city of Fort Madison she still had more than half 
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her life to live, with her greatest tasks already completed. 
Her quiet years were full ones, spent among the members 
of her family, which was fast growing in numbers. ‘Their 
joys were her joys, and their sorrows likewise hers, When 
she celebrated her ninety-ninth and hundredth anniversaries 
there were hosts of friends and acquaintances who visited 
her or sent their greetings. There was much packed into 
her hundred years, and Mrs. Brown, the author, has pre- 
sented the story beautifully. 
Natruan G. GoopMan. 
Philadelphia. 


The Coming of the White Man, 1492-1848, By Herbert 
Ingram Priestley. ‘The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1929. xx, 411 pp. 

The Great Crusade and After, 1914-1928. By Preston Wil- 
liam Slosson. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1930. xxiii, 486 pp. 

These two volumes belong to the History of Americen 
Life Series, appearing under the editorship of Professors 
Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox, and bring the 
total number published up to six. 

Professor Priestley’s volume, the first of the series, traces 
Spanish, French, Dutch, and Swedish beginnings in North 
America, especially within the limits of the present area 
of the United States. Inasmuch as the author is particu- 
larly interested in Spanish-American history, it is not sur- 
prising to note at the outset that seven of the twelve 
chapters of the volume—not counting the critical essay on 
authorities—are devoted to Spanish enterprise in the new 
world. One of these, it is true, deals with the Indians and 
their relation to their Spanish overlords. Of these chap- 
ters the student of social history will find numbers four 
(Economie Life in New Spain) and six (Spanish Colonial 
Life and Letters) valuable. In both of these chapters Pro- 
fessor Priestley lias been at pains to show how the old 
world influenced the new and how the latter in turn 
affected Spain. 

Of the remaining chapters, numbers nine to fourteen 
contain a great deal of material which hitherto has been 
somewhat scattered and fragmentary. Particularly is this 
true of number ten (The Men of the Middle Border). 
Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the volume, as 
far as the’ historian is concerned, is the carefully arranged 
bibliography. 

Professor Slosson’s contribution is a netable one, even 
though it contains some factual errors and omits material 
which many would perhaps deem as worthy of inclusion 
as some that has been selected for treatment. In the first 
place he has, in the opinion of the reviewer, put his finger 
upon the majority of the outstanding aspects of American 
social life in the fourteen-year period which the volume 


covers. The chapter titles themselves are evidence of this- 


fact: Between Peace and War; America in War Time; 
Shadows of Reconstruction; The Experiment of Prohibi- 
tion; The American Woman Wins Equality; The Ways of 
Prosperity; The Changing Countryside; The Saga of the 
Motor Car: The South in Black and White; The Business 
of Sport; The Cult of Nationalism; America at School; 
Journalism and Advertisement; Science, Mistress, and 
Handmaid; The Mind of a Nation. 

In treating such a broad and varied list of topics one 
has two choices: cither he may give his reader generaliza- 
tions of an impressionistic sort based on personal remi- 
niscences, or he may employ the methods of the historical 
scholar and turn out a product that at once shows detach- 
ment, perspective, and balance. To anyone who reads this 
volume it is evident that Professor Slosson has used the 
latter method. If it may be objected that here and there 
errors have crept in or that important omissions, such as 
public utility propaganda, high-handed if not illegal ma- 
neuvers of some of our great financial houses, the im- 
portance of our learned societies to the body politie—to 
mention only a few-—it cannot be claimed that he has not 
been impartial and objective. Certainly he has, as far as 
his volume goes, sifted the wheat from the chaff and given 
us by far the most informing and readable social history 


for the period that has thus far appeared. 

Both volumes maintain the high standards of the earlier 
companion volumes on the nti et side, and the same 
can be said for the illustrations, ‘They really illustrate. 

Readers of these, as well as of the earlier volumes, await 
with eagerness the remaining veiumes of the series —C. 


Characteristic Differences in the Teaching Performance of 
Good and Poor Teachers of the Social Studies. By 
Arvil Sylvester Barr. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois, 1929, viii, 127 pp. 

One of the outstanding phenomena of recent years is the 
extent to which Education has yielded to the lure of the 
Great God Measurement. ‘To the clear-sighted, however, 
this development was far from unexpected. One of the 
keenest of our social scientists, Thorstein Veblen, in a 
series of penetrating studies, again and again called atten- 
tion to the subtle ways in which the training enforced by 
the mechanics and standardization of our machine age 
tended to develop a matter-of-fact, mechanistic, and mate- 
rialistic outlook upon life. Veblen’s work was itself a 
testimony to the fact that this mechanistic outlook had 
invaded the realms of the Dismal Science. That Psychology 
and Education have likewise come under the sway of this 
matter-of-fact outlook is evidenced by the successive tides 
of Behaviourism, Intelligence Testing, and Objective Test- 
ing. In each of these the cry is for the elimination of the 
personal equation and the enthronement of the impersonal. 

The book here reviewed furnishes another indication of 
this same tidal wave which has for some time been sub- 
jecting the work of supervision to its catharsis. Super- 
visors have themselves been ready to admit that current 
conventional supervision is highly subjective, not to say 
impressionistic, a view concurred in by the generality of 
the teaching body. Professor Barr contributes some illu- 
minating data which seems to substantiate this opinion. 
Thus 106 supervisors listed 131 different items to observe, 
72 of which were mentioned only once. So that it “seems, 
somewhat, as if each supervisor employed his own system 
of supervision,” based upon unvalidated and individually 
selected test items. Even more striking are the following 
facts. The author secured the assistance of some 60 super- 
visors in the analysis of two thirty-minute recitations in 
arithmetic, both taught by the same instructor. The super- 
visors were asked to use a conventional supervision chart, 
containing 12 items. Thirteen of the supervisors rated 
this teacher as superior, and 13 others as very poor. 
Furthermore, the correlation between a supervisor’s judg- 
ments On any one item in the first and in the second lesson 
were uniformly low, thus “attesting to the low reliability 
of supervisory observations.” Says the author on this last 
point: “A coefficient of correlation of 30 (the average for 
the 12 items) has a forecasting efficiency of 5 per cent., 
which means that if these supervisors had closed their eyes, 
stopped up their ears, and then had rated these recita- 
tions at random, upon the 12 items which composed the 
recitation score card used in this demonstration, their rat- 
ings would have been only 5 per cent. poorer than they 
were when rated according to conventional standards of 
classroom supervision.” ‘These facts lead the author to the 
conclusion that present methods of classroom supervision 
are of doubtful validity, reliability, and objectivity. 

To insure greater objectivity, educators have proposed 
that supervisors be trained to observe, analyze, and describe 
teaching in terms of specific teacher and pupil activities. 
Such a plan presupposes that there are observable activi- 
ties and conditions in terms of which teaching performance 
may be objectively described. Professor Barr’s study has 
then a threefold aim. The first is to test the above as- 
sumption. If it is well-founded, the author concludes that 
“observable differences should appear in the activities of 
the best and the poorest of the teaching profession. Sec- 
ondly, the study is an inquiry into the “characteristic dif- 
ferences in the teaching performance of good and poor 
teachers of the social studies in the junior and senior high 
school.” Finally, the study “is an inquiry into the causes 
of success and failure in teaching.” 
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Forty-seven superior teachers of history, civics, and geog- 
raphy in the junior and senior high schools and an equal 
number of poor teachers were selected for systematic study. 
The teachers selected were classed as either strikingly suc- 
cessful or strikingly poor, in the judgment both of super- 
visors and the author. Certain other criteria were also 
employed. For a number of reasons the author did not 
base his selections on results of educational tests, but col- 
lected facts concerning the work of each teacher, which 
would be typical and objective. These facts were then sub- 
jected to an analysis of = performances. ‘The 
former were defined as differences in the constituents of 
teaching, e. g., verbal behaviour, such as the use of poor 
teachers of expressions or physical actions not used by 

xd teachers. The latter attempted to discover whether, 
or example, good teachers laughed, smiled, gestured, ete., 
more frequently than poor teachers. 

The work of the teachers was studied qualitatively in 
regard to such matters as (1) teaching posture; (2) char- 
acteristic actions of the teacher; (3) characteristic com- 
ments of the teacher; (4) attention to physical conditions; 
(5) economy of time; (6) discipline; (7) motivation; (8) 
provision for individual differences; (9) organization of 
subject-matter; (10) use of illustrative materials; (11) the 
assignment; (12) the teacher’s questions; (13) the pupil’s 
response; (14) the teacher’s attention to the pupil's re- 
sponse; (15) the expository comments of the teacher; (16) 
appraisal of the pupil’s response; (17) elements of weak- 
ness in the recitation; (19) personal qualities of teachers; 
and (20) general observations. 

The author notes that educational experts have paid lit- 
tle attention to the teacher’s comments and their réle in 
successful teaching. He finds that there was a consider- 
able list of comments upon pupil’s responses used by good 
teachers, but not by poor teachers, and vice versa. ‘Typical 
comments of good teachers are: “Ask the class,” “Can you 
prove that statement?’ “How do you know?” “I’m not 
certain about that,” “I don’t know,” “I don’t believe so,” 
“Let’s work it out,” “My mistake,” “Pretty good, James,” 
“That’s a hard question.” Poor teachers used such expres- 
sions as “Anything wrong,” “Sit up straight, please,” “Is 
that all?’ “I didn’t see that in the textbook,” “No, that’s 
wrong,” “You're all wrong,” “Volunteers,” “You should 
study your lesson more,”’.“In other words,” “You didn’t 
answer my question,” “How many agree?” etc. The re- 
viewer wonders a little at some of the items found typical 


of poor teachers. “Who can help us out” is probably 
better than “Volunteers.” Nevertheless, “Volunteers” 
would appear to be an unobjectionable variation. Likewise, 


“How many agree,” followed by “How many disagree,” or 
even standing alone would appear to be a desirable pre- 
liminary as a means of securing a visible expression of 
judgment, if followed by an analysis of reasons for agree- 
ment or disagreement. 

The author then groups comments by 20 types as foilows: 
(1) No comment, (2) Unqualified acceptance of pupil's 
answer, (3) Unqualified rejection of pupil’s answer, (4) 
Tells pupil to be more specific, (5) Follows with more 
questions, (6) Tentative acceptance of answer followed by 
question, (7) Tentative acceptance of answer followed by 
comment, (8) Gives interesting story, anecdote, illustra- 
tion, (9) Teacher indicates her own opinion on the matter, 
(10) Supplies new information, (11) Indicates relation be- 
tween subject-matter and life, (12) Points out important 
aspects, with references, (13) Explains words, maps, dia- 
grams, ete. (14) Explanation of the setting of the ques- 
tion, (15) Answers questions, (16) Points out relation 
between course and parts of the course, (17) Summarizes 
discussion, (18) Repeats answers, (19) Corrects statements, 
helps with words, etc., (20) Ask the pupils to evaluate. 
Strangely enough, no significant differences were found in 
these items. On the other hand, there was a marked dif- 
ference in the method of appraising pupil responses, The 
good teacher ordinarily made the appraisal a co-operative 
affair, the poor teacher did the appraising himself. 

Professor Barr found a marked difference in the motiva- 
tion ability of the good and poor teachers. “On a four- 


step scale, 30 of the 47 teachers fell into the two lower 
groups (little or no interest, interest fair); all of the 
good teachers were in the two upper groups.” Such moti- 
vation as was used by the poor teachers was almost with- 
out exception by the use of some form of indirect incen- 
tive, like the possibility of failure, disgrace to the family, 
ete. Professor Barr calls attention to another aspect ot 
teaching performance commonly neglected by educators; 
namely, the teacher’s attention to pupils’ responses. As 
might be anticipated, good teachers pay close attention to 
the responses. Poor teachers pay little, spending their 
time in reading ahead for the next question, wool-gathering, 
ete. 

In the organization of subject-matter it was generally 
true that the poor teachers were content to do textbook 
teaching, while the good teachers as a rule followed a 
topical organization, a few using the problem-project-unit 
method. <A similar state of affairs held good with refer 
ence to assignments. Where good teachers used the text- 
book assignment, it was supplemented by topics, questions, 
references, or a running comment upon the chief topics of 
the text. Provision for individual differences was ap- 
parently more honored in the breach than in the observance, 
even by the good teachers. Good and poor teachers dif- 
fered both as to the illustrative materials used and those 
in evidence about the room, However, the author finds 
that even the good teachers made little use of such illus- 
trative material as they had, e. g., pictures, clippings, 
reference books. 

Professor Barr finds the chief sources of weaknesses 
among poor teachers to be defective characteristics of per- 
sonality, very frequently associated with failure in disci- 
— technique, knowledge of subject-matter, or a com- 
vyination of these. 

The author’s conclusion is that no critically significant 
qualitative differences were found between good and poor 
teachers, but that the differences found probably contribute 
to either success or failure. In other words, a number of 
qualities were found more frequently in the work of good 
teachers than in that of poor teachers. But most of these 
qualities were also possessed by one or more of the poor 
teachers, and vice versa. Good teaching resolves itself, in 
the opinion of the author, into many small matters well 
done, and bad teaching into the failure to do well many 
small matters. 

A similar study of quantitative differences between the 
work of good and poor teachers reveals no significant sta 
tistical differences in regard to the amount of time spent 
upon assignment, class discussion, supervised study, tests, 
notebook work, map work, book reports, topical reports, 
special projects, dramatization, debating, or current events. 
The author, however, suggests that a record of the extra 
class activities induced by good and poor teachers would 
probably reveal significant differences. Again no signifi 
cant statistical differences were found as to the amount 
of time spent by teachers in talking and in asking ques 
tions, the length of pupil responses, the number ot volun- 
teer contributions, and the percentage of pupil partici- 
pation. 

The most conspicuous fact revealed by the time-chart 
data were (a) the great amount of talking done by both 
good and poor teachers, (b) the large number of ques 
tions by both good and poor teachers (92.7 and 101.7 per 
period, respectively), and (c) the short responses of pupils 
(an average of 12 seconds). This leads the author to point 
out that the situation in regard to the number of ques 
tions does not seem to have changed materially in the 15 
years since Miss R. Stevens made her well-known study on 
“The Question as a Measure of Efficiency in Instruction.” 
The author therefore feels called upon to recapitulate the 
seven criticisms made by Miss Stevens: 

“First—The large number of suggests the 
maintenance in the classroom, for considerable portions of 
time, of a high-strung nervous tension, where there should 
be natural and normal conditions. 

“Second—The large number of questions suggests that 
the teacher is doing most of the work of the class hour 
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instead of directing the pupils in the doing. 

“Third—The large number of questions suggests that 
whenever teachers, either individually or collectively, pre- 
serve such a pace for any length of time, the largest edu- 
cational asset that can be reckoned are verbal memory and 
superficial judgment, 

“Fourth—The large number of questions suggests that 
there is no time in the mechanics of the schoolroom to 
cultivate the gentle art of expression. 

“Fifth—The large number of questions suggests that 
there is little thought given to the needs of individuals. 

“Sixth—The large number of questions suggests that we 
are coming, more and more, to make the classroom the 
place for displaying knowledge, instead of a laboratory for 
getting and using it. 

“Seventh—The large number of questions suggests that 
in actual practice there is very little effort put forth to 
teach our boys and girls to be self-reliant, independent, 
mental workers.” 

Professor Barr validated the items selected for study 
by (a) a questionnaire study of the opinions of experts 
relating to the legitimacy of certain classroom activities in 
the teaching of the social sciences; (b) an analysis of 
magazine articles upon methods of teaching the social sci- 
ences for the purpose of discovering the specific activities 
of teachers and pupils which they recommend, and (c) a 
second, more extended analysis of magazine articles upon 
methods of teaching history to discover specific trends in 
the teaching of this subject. He notes (1) that expert 
opinion is decidedly opposed to a number of the minor 
practices of good teachers, such as leaning on furniture, 
sitting upon the teacher’s desk, upon a pupil’s desk, ete. 
(2) In theory, teachers are supposed to ask a considerable 
number of thought questions. In practice, 78 per cent. of 
the questions asked by teachers are merely interrogations. 
(3) In theory 10-15 minutes should be given to the assign- 
ment. In practice, assignments are made in about five 
minutes. (4) Teachers talk far more than they are sup- 
posed to theoretically. (5) Pupil’s answers are rarely in 
complete sentences, and are usually brief. These and other 
discrepancies between theory and practice furnish food for 
thought. 

In his last chapter, the author takes up the main ques- 
tion raised by this study, whether objective supervision is 
more or less effective than conventional supervision. His 
verdict is that the present study furnishes only an incon- 
clusive answer. “While,” says the author, “there is con- 
siderable evidence to indicate that there are a number of 
specific teacher-and-pupil activities, which act as contribut- 
ing factors in teaching, too little is known abeut the meas- 
urable contributions of these factors to warrant any final 
statement about their ultimate use in classroom super- 
vision.” 

The writer of this review must confess that he read this 
study with mixed feelings. On the one hand, there is no 
gainsaying the subjective and sometimes haphazard char- 
acter of much of supervisory observation on the pressing 
need for more scientific supervision. On the other hand, 
is there no danger that the type of objective supervision 
here described may reduce both teaching and supervision 
to a lifeless performance, may emphasize the externals of 
good teaching and its objective manifestations at the ex- 
pense of that vital spirit which is the essence of all good 
teaching? It is probably true that good teaching is the 
outcome of many small things well done. Thus, it might 
well be possible to drill even teachers of mediocre intelli- 
gence and personality to practice the externals of good 
teaching. It would still be questionable whether the prod- 
uct was worth the effort. Should not attention be centered, 
rather, upon securing teachers with enthusiasm, with a 
mastery of subject-matter, and with a vital interest in 
the remoulding of the world nearer our heart’s desire? 
Such teachers will carry within them that vital spark which 
will lead them constantly to try to improve their teaching 
technique. For such terchers this study has considerable 
importance. For the supervisor, too, this study has values. 
It furnishes a check upon desirable items for the super- 
vision and improvement of technique, and it supplies a 


supervisory tool, which should have considerable value, if 
used as an auxiliary instrument and not as an infallible 
divining rod. The problem of supervision is to give due 
consideration to both measurement and vision, and thus 
steer cautiously between the Scylla of mechanism and the 
Charybdis of impressionism. This problem is of vital sig- 
nificance in an age when those Siamese Twins, Modern 
Science and Modern Technology, threaten to create a world 
of mechanical robots via the photo-electric cell, and to 
reduce man to the sum of his reflexes, conditioned and 
unconditioned. 
Daniet TENROSEN. 
Julia Richman High School, New York City. 


Book Notes 


An Autobiography of America (edited by Mark Van 
Doren. Albert and Charles Boni, New York, 1929. $5.00) 
is a collection of sixty-four extracts from the records of 
Americans. The importance and character of these con- 
tributors cover a wide range: Henry Adams is represented, 
and P. T. Barnum; Alexander Hamilton and Buffalo Bill. 
Others there are much less familiar to the layman. In 
every case the editor has sought, to quote his own words, 
“men and women who lived in significant times and signifi- 
cant places, from the earliest permanent settlements to 
the present day, who had been moved to describe their 
purely personal experiences in such a way that....a con- 
nected and interesting narrative of American life should 
emerge...” To make such a narrative “connected” was of 
course difficult. The editor has made a partial solution 
of the difficulty by adding an introductory paragraph to 
each of the selections, serving as link. As a further aid 
to the reader he has divided the selections into ten groups, 
under such headings as “Beyond the Mississippi,” “The 
Generation of the Fathers,’ “White and Black.” As the 
book is designed to afford enjoyment to the layman, rather 
than to add another source book for scholars, there is an 
intentional avoidance of documentation. A_ bibliography 
appears at the end, but there are no footnotes.—A. M. B. 


Another volume has been added to The Berkshire Studies 
in European History, this one being entitled European Im- 
perialism in Africa (Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1930. x, 118 pp.), by Halford Lancaster Hoskins of Tufts 
College. The first section deals with European penetration 
into Africa, the second with the partition of that continent, 
and the last traces the problems and consequences that this 
imperialism has left in its wake. In a book of this size 
the author is unable to lend much emphasis to interpreta- 
tion, while, at the same time, he must compress a mass of 
facts into a small space, so that they will make an inter- 
esting and logical narrative. Given the limitations im- 
posed by the conditions of publication, Professor Hoskins 
has os a very readable volume, to which he has ap- 
pended a limited bibliography. It may prove a happy 
solution to those instructors of orientation courses who 
have had difficulty finding a survey, sufficiently brief but 
inclusive, of the white man’s intrusion in Africa.—A. C. 
F. W., Columbia University, 


Proscribed as things German were, for a time after the 
War, they now are assuming an increasingly prominent 
place in the thought and literature of the people of the 
United States. There appears to be no end of books on 
the German revolution, on German economic rejuvenation, 
on German leaders, and on German industrial progress. 
Strangely enough, however, one of the most interesting 
and important phases of German life; namely, the German 
“woman question,” seemed to have been very nearly, if 
not totally, neglected. This curious gap now has been 
filled in a highly entertaining and thoroughly scholarly 
way by Professor Hugh Wiley Puckett of Barnard College. 
In his Germany's Women Go Forward (New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1930. 329 pup.), Professor Puckett 
has analyzed the political and social status of German 
womanhood from approximately the early eighteenth cen- 
tury to the present day. The treatment is topical rather 
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than chronological, and among the chapter headings are 
such as these: “Women and Politics,’ “Organization,” 
“Education,” “Feminism in the Fourth Estate,” and “Social 
Service and Social Reform.” ‘The book should prove of 
more than ordinary interest to the general reader, and 
Should stimulate scholars to a more detailed study of the 
individual phases of this fascinating subject. 


The recent publication of official documents by the British 
and German Foreign Offices has enabled Morrison Beall 
Giffen to give a fresh and thorough account of one of the 
most famous diplomatic incidents of contemporary times—- 
of the Fashoda Crisis of 1898. In his Fashoda: The Inci- 
dent and the Diplomatic Setting (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1930. 230 pp.), which, incidentally, was 
awarded the George L. Beer Prize of the American His- 
torical Association in 1929, Mr. Giffen, in interesting fashion 
and with full documentation, describes the French and 
Anglo-Egyptian Expeditions which eventually led to the 
meeting at Fashoda, explains the French and British 
“cases” in the controversy, analyzes the diplomatic fencing 
and public excitement in England and France, and sets 
forth the final agreement. Then Mr. Giffen explains the 
motives for the French renunciation of the area in dispute, 
the positions taken by Germany and Russia toward the 
disputants, and, finally, the importance of Fashoda in 
showing to both the rivals the necessity for co-operation, 
rather than cut-throat competition, in colonial matters in 
future. The book may well serve as a model for the 
historical treatment of subjects of this type. 


In a most interestingly written and attractively bound 
volume of 190 pages (/ndia’s Political Crisis, Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1930), Professor William [. Hull of 
Swarthmore College has given a strictly historical account 
of the developments leading up to the es crisis in 
India in 1929, and a remarkably clear description of the 
aspirations and demands of that land’s chief political 
parties. The larger part of the book consists of quotations 
from speeches delivered by the more outstanding Indian 
leaders at the conventions, meetings, and congresses from 
1927 through 1929. Despite the fact that the book was 
published too early to permit of an inclusion and discus- 
sion of the report and recommendations of the Simon Com- 
mission, it remains an excellent summary of the arguments 
adduced by the Indians themselves for a solution of their 
political and social problems. 


The April, 1930, number of the New Era magazine (New 
York, International News Company, 35 cents) is a special 
double issue, devoted entirely to the teaching of history. 
It contains an excellent and stimulating series of articles, 
with illustrations, by a distinguished list of contributors. 
Among the more outstanding features are “History as a 
Training for Citizenship,” by G. P. Gooch; “The League of 
Nations and the Teaching of History,” by Alfred Zimmern; 
“Blazing New Trails in Historical Instruction,’ by Daniel 
C. Knowlton; “The Noble Art of Forgetting,” by Hendrik 
Van Loon; and “Some Suggestions on Individual Work 
for Children Under Fifteen,” by Dorothy Dymond. 


E. T. Smith’s 4 New Approach to Modern European 
History (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
Paper, 119 pp.) forms an interesting addition to the ex- 
istent series of outlines of that subject. This outline, or 
set of “students’ guide sheets,” treats of the development 
of Western civilization from the medieval period to the 
present time in seven sections. Fach section consists of an 
interestingly written introductory sketch or summary, a 
simple but adequate outline of events, a number of prob- 
lems in the form of questions, with suggestions as to the 
method of solution, a list of special studies suitable for 
small essays or papers, and a collection of sources of in- 
formation or bibliographical materials. The booklet would 
appear to be excellent as a guide for any general course 
on Western culture. 


More than half a dozen years ago a plan was devised to 
publish all the information available regarding the voyages 
of the Spaniards to the northwest coast of America down 
to 1769. Accounts of these voyages appeared between 
1923 and 1929 in the Quarlerly of the California Historical 
Society. ‘These have now been published in book form, 
under the editorship of Henry RK. Wagner, the volume 
bearing the title, Spanish Voyages to the Northwest Coast 
of America in the Sixteenth Century (California Historical 
Society, San Francisco, 1929. viii, 571 pp.). A little more 
than half the volume—a bulky one—is devoted to the twelve 
chapters which chronicle the voyages. The other half is 
made up of appendices, which contain interesting materials 
relating to the voyages. The general introduction, as well 
as the chapter introductions, are particularly useful. Every 
reader should be interested in Dr. Wagner's conclusion 
that the documentary evidence overwhelmingly indicates 
that the Spanish were not anxious to find a northwest pas- 
sage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and that the Spanish 
voyages were not motivated by Sir Francis Drake’s intru- 
sion into the Pacific. 


The Nationalist Program for China (Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1929. iv, 112 pp.), by Chao-chu Wu, 
presents the lectures and remarks of the Chinese Minister 
to the United States given at the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstown in August, 1928. The first two lectures on 
the domestic and foreign programs of the Kuomintang are 
a popular version of the Nationalist party’s platform. They 
deal, therefore, not with facts, for the most part, but with 
the aspirations of the most powerful political group in 
China. The second part of the book presents Minister 
Wu’s remarks at the conferences on Manchuria. Needless 
to say, China’s case is presented ably and forcibly. Im- 
partiality of statement is of course not to be looked for 
from a highly placed official who has a policy to pursue. 
The eight appendices contain some recent important docu- 
ments, including the Organic Law of the National Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China and the Tariff Treaty be- 
tween China and the United States of July 25, 1928. 

Cyrus H. Peake. 


Charles Moore’s Washington, Past and Present (The Cen- 
tury Company, New York, 1929. xvi, 340 pp.), is a de- 
lightfully written, beautifully illustrated account of the 
nation’s capital. In his preface to the volume the author 
tells us that the purpose of the book is to interpret the 
new plans for the city in terms of those designed by the 
Fathers of the Republic, and “to recall the struggles of 
successive generations, their success, their discouragements, 
their perseverance....in their efforts to create a more beau- 
tiful capital city.” That he has accomplished this purpese 
will be evident to anyone who reads these pages. His 
account of L’Enfant and the plan of Washington and its 
social life, as well as of the Smithsonian Institute and 
Washington’s galleries, are certain to be of particular 
interest to the student cf American social history. 


Volume I of The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell 
(The North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, 1929. 
xxv, 511 pp.), edited by J. G. de Roulhae Hamilton and 
Rebecca Cameron, covers the period from the outbreak of 
the Civil War to the Battle of Gettysburg. Shotwell was 
a native of Virginia, although his mother, Martha Ann 
Abbott Shotwell, was a native of Massachusetts and a 
member of the well-known and prominent Abbott family 
of that state. The pages of the volume here reviewed con- 
tain an autobiographical account of the period from just 
before the outbreak of the Civil War to the Battle of 
Gettysburg. It is very interesting reading, although editors 
tell us that Shotwell was not always accurate, largely be- 
cause he was unusually high-strung, sensitive, emotional 
and egotistical, and because he sometimes accepted unveri- 
fied hearsay for truth. 
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Notes on Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, Pu.D. 


The autumn numbers of the various English periodicals 
contain articles more or less interesting and important on 
the Report of the Simon Commission, which appeared early 
in the summer. Sir Theodore Morison has a contribution 
in the September Contemporary Review, in which he calls 
attention to the significance of the acceptance of this re- 
port by the English people. ‘Twenty-five years ago such 
a document would have created consternation; would have 
been repudiated with indignation. Now, it is received with 
widespread commendation and with general approval. ‘This 
he considers to be evidence that the people are prepared 
io deal generously with India at the coming October Con- 
ference. Sir John Simon and his colleagues have based 
their recommendation for self-government in India on the 
axiom that this can be acquired only by bearing responsi- 
bility. ‘Therefore, the first requisite is the introduction of 
real political responsibility for the Indians. ‘There is a 
general feeling that the material out of which a Cabinet 
could be made exists already. But it will be long before 
Indian legislatures, and still longer before the electors, 
realize the responsibility they are facing when they adopt 
a parliamentary system. But if this experiment in self- 
government is to have any value, it must be tried out to 
the end. Naturally, there are serious risks involved, but 
these must be met, if for no other reason than keeping 
faith, as England pledged her word in 1917, Still, even if 
she had not—if no promises had ever been made, if no 
declaration had mortgaged the future—the position would 
not be materially different. “There is that in England 
and in her history which makes it impossible for us to hold 
another people in subjection against their will. We cannot 
go back on our past; we cannot disown the best of Eng- 
lish thought and the most significant contribution that Eng- 
land has made to civilization. Because the Simon Report 
combines a love of liberty with a realization of practical 
difficulties, it is in the best traditions of English states- 
manship.” 


The Nineteenth Century for September has two articles 
on the Report: an analysis and comparison of its content, 
with the Congress Scheme, by Sir Maurice Hayward, 
K. C. S. IL. and a Non-Official European View, by Sir 
Walter Willson. The latter thinks that no normally minded 
European of long residence in India and practical experi 
ence can have the least confidence that Indian people in 
the bulk will be able, for some time to come, to wield 
themselves into bodies or parties of sufficient character, 
independence, and ability to govern the country by them- 
selves upon democratic or western lines. This is very far 
from saying that India does not produce numerous men 
possessing many of the regular qualities, who, in associa- 
tion with the Europeans in the government or the legisla- 
tion, can do a very great deal to help their country along 
the lines of progress toward self-government, which Great 
Britain, in its wisdom or otherwise, has taken initial step 
to confer upon the Indian people. 


In this same issue of the Nineteenth Century, Mr. R. B. 
McCallum, of Pembroke College, Oxford, writes on “His- 
tory and Mr. Wells,” attacking the latter’s “Autocracy of 
Mr. Parham,” a novel in which a supposedly typical Ox- 
ford History tutor arrives fantastically at the position of 
Dictator or Lord Paramount of England. Installed in this 
great office, he rules the Empire and takes his part in world 
politics, according to the best traditions of Richelieu and 
Machiavelli. 


The dramatic return of Carol to Rumania, and his almost 
immediate recognition, have come in for rather less com- 
ment than one would expect. However, in the September 
Fortnightly Review, there is a very readable article on the 
Rumanian situation by Robert Machray. He thinks Carol 
has made a very good start, and that the enthusiasm with 


which he has been accepted is shared by the vast majority 
of his fellow-countrymen, who are one and all accepting 
him as sovereign. It is quite unusual, in the Balkans, at 
least, for so decisive a revolution to be achieved without 
the shedding of blood, That everything slipped into place 
in the new régime so casually.was due in part to the fact 
that the regents were sick of their task and glad enough to 
shift their responsibilities onto other shoulders. As a mat- 
ter of fact, nothing had been going as well as it should have 
in the highest quarters, and some sort of a change was both 
desirable and necessary. Carol embodied this change; he 
was the deus ex machina, and therefore acceptable. In 
many ways the safety of the state was at stake, because for 
the first time in Rumanian history the army had entered 
the political field. Lacking a leader, the stage was set for 
Carol to step into this réle. So now Carol, as head of the 
army of Rumania, is ruling, and Maniu, under him, is 
administering affairs of state. 


Correspondence 


Editor, Tue Hisroricar Ovr.oox: 

The article on the Teaching of History in France is very 
interesting; I eagerly await the rest of the series. I am 
planning to vary my methods of instruction to the extent 
of teaching one day by each method described, as nearly 
as I can do so, and, of course, informing my classes what 
I am trying to do. 

I should be very much interested if Tue Historicat Ovr- 
Look would add to its services reviews or advice concerning 
usable movies and radio talks. I do not make this sug- 
gestion in a spirit of levity, bat from a sincere desire to 
utilize the best up-to-date commercial possibilities. Of 
course, I am familiar with the Yale Chronicle series of 
movies, but current productions, such as Griffith’s Lincoln, 
I should like to have reviewed promptly from the point of 
view of usability as supplemental material in history. 
When my pupils say, “I saw a big picture about the French 
Revolution last night; was it true?” Id like help in an- 
swering, especially since I am not a frequent patron of 
the cinema. Perhaps there is some bureau reviewing 
movies from our point of view, but I do not know it. And, 
as the possibilities of the radio are developed, I should 
like to know about that, as much as, and, obviously, more 
promptly than I know about books. Already I have had 
inquiries from pupils regarding the historicity of adver- 
tising sketches which I am unable to answer. 

Very truly yours, 


Jennie L, Pinorey. 
Hastings-on-Hudson. 


Which School? 


Expert Advice on the Best School for 
a Particular Boy or Girl by the editor of the 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


14th edition, 1248 pages—4000 schools. 
For 15 years Mr. Sargent has been helping parents the 
country over select schools. 
Experienced staff of educators. Intimate personal ac- 


quaintance with hundreds of schools. Confidential reports 
from parents. 


Other publications: HANDBOOK OF SUMMER 
CAMPS, HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS, a Who’s Who in the Private Schools. 


Free catalogs of suitable schools or camps. Consultation 
on a professional basis. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 
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TEACHING HISTORY 
BACKWARDS 


A well-known teacher of history once 
said: “In election years teach American 
History backwards.” He meant by this to 
start with current political issues, and thus 
arouse interest; then to teach history as the 
background of these issues. 


HANDBOOKS OF 
CITIZENSHIP 


By PROFESSOR R. W. KELSEY 
are designed to serve the ubove purpose 
The latest one is 


NO. 5, THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


A brief sketch of party history. Campaign of 
1928. Developments under President Hoover. 
Bibliography. Topics for Discussion. 


Another recent number is 


NO. 4, INTERNATIONALISM 


Isolation vs. Internationalism. League of 


Nations. World Court. Reparations and War 
Debts. Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. Disarma- 
ment. (With bristling Topics for Discussion.) 
LIST OF HANDBOOKS 
No. 1. PROHIBITION (1929) 
No. 2. FARM RELIEF (third edition, 1930) 
No. 3. THE TARIFF (third edition, 1930) 
No. 4. INTERNATIONALISM (1930) 
No. 5. POLITICAL PARTIES (1930) 
(Note: A sample copy, which fairly illustrates 


all of the series, will be sent to anyone contem- 
plating the use of the Handbooks im classes or 
discussion groups. Specify which number is 
desired.) 


PRICES 


Single copies, 25 cents, prepaid; 10 or more 
copies, any assortment, 20 cents 
each, not prepaid. 


McKinley Publishing Company 
1021 FILBERT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC... REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

of THe Hisroriear, Ovurtoox, published monthly, execpt 

June, July, August, and September, at Philadelphia, Pa., 

for October 1, 1930. 

County of Philadelphia, 

State of Pennsylvania, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Alfred C. Willits, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of ‘Tue Historica: 
OvutTLoox, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, McKintey Pusuisuine Co., 1021 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editor, E. McKin 6901 Germantown Ave., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Managing Editor, Atnerr E. McKin ey, 6901 German. 
town Ave., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Business Manager, Atrren C, Wittirs, 110 W. Johnson 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated, and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own 
ing or holding | per cent. or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

McKintry Co., 1021 
phia, Pa., a partnership composed of: 

Avperr McKin 6901 Germantown Ave., German 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cuartes S. McKin trey, 312 W. Upsal St., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
(if there are none, so state). 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security hold- 
ers as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the wr as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona-fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is...............6000000 

(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 


Filbert St., Philadel 


C. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
September, 1930, 
M. O’ Barren. 
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All who are interested in the history of education and 
culture of the Middle West, and particularly Illinois, will 
do well to scan the pages of Charles Henry Rammelkamp’s 
Illinois College: A Centennial History, 1829-1929 (Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1928. xv, 605 pp.). Presi- 
dent Rammelkamp has done a thorough job in a delightful 
way, and his pages should be an inspiration and a model 
to those whose task it is to relate the history of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
Aug. 30, to Sept. 27, 1930 


Listen By Cuartes A, CouLtoms, Pu.D., 


AMERICAN HISTORY 

Adams, James T. Our business civilization. 
315 pp. 50 cents, 

Bowden, Witt. The industrial history of the United States. 
N. Y.: Adelphi Co. 521 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Call, Cora C. Pioneer days of Eureka Springs and Carroll 
County |Ark.]. Eureka Springs, Ark.: Author. 116 pp. 

Dulles, Foster R. The old China trade. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 228 pp. (8 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Fuller, Mary W. The story of Deerfield. Brattleboro, Vt.: 
Vermont Pr. Co. 48 pp. 

Howe, Mark A. DeW. Bristol, Rhode Island; a town biog- 
raphy. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 173 pp. 


$2.50. 
Kirkpatrick, Ellis L. The English River congregation of 
Iowa City, lIa.: State 


N. Y.: Boni. 


the Church of the Brethren. 
Hist. Soc. 107 pp. 

Labaree, Leonard W. Royal government in America [to 

1783]. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 503 pp. (20 p. 
bibl.). $4.50. 

Lapham, Alice G. The old planters of Beverly in Mass. 
and the thousand acre grant of 1635. Beverly, Mass.: 
Beverly Hist. Soc. 142 pp. $3.00. 

Latané, John H, The history of the American people. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 845 pp. $2.00. 

Lyman, George D. John Marsh, pioneer [the old west 
»rior to 1856]. N. Y.: Seribner. 406 pp. (42 p. bibl.). 
3.50, 

Meyer, Jacob C. Church and state in Massachusetts from 
1740-1833. Cleveland, O.: Western Reserve Univ. Press. 
284 pp. (17 p. bibl.). $1.50. 

Proper, Ida S. Monhegan, the cradle of New England 
{history}. Portland, Me.: Southworth Press. 292 pp. 

$4.00. 


Riegel, Robert FE. America moves west [history of the 
frontier]. N. Y.: Holt. 605 pp. (19 p. bibl.). $3.75. 

Rugg, Harold O. A history of American civilization; 
economic and social. Boston: Ginn. 653 pp. $1.96. 

Scott, Arthur P. Criminal law in colonial Virginia. Chi- 
cago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 344 pp. (6 p. bibl.). 
$4.00. 

Sherwood, Henry N. Makers of the New World. 
anapolis: Bobbs Merrill. 295 pp. $1.50. 

Shetrone, Henry C. The Mound-builders. N. Y.: Apple- 
ton. 528 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $7.50. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Clarke, S., and Engelbach, R. Ancient Egyptian masonry; 
the building craft. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 258 
pp. $25.00. 

Frank, Tenney. Life and literature in the Roman repub- 
lic. Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 262 pp. $3.50. 

Robinson, George L.. The sarcophagus of an ancient civili- 
zation; Petra, Edom, and the Edomites. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan. 518 pp. (9 p. bibl.). $7.50, 

Treble, H. A., and King, K. M. Everyday life in Rome 
at the time of Casar and Cicero. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 116 pp. 85 cents. 


Indi- 


Zammit, Sir Themistocles. Prehistoric Malta; the Tarxian 
Temples. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 144 pp. $4.50. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 

Amos, Sir Maurice. The English Constitution. N. Y.: 
Longmans. 205 pp. $1.40. 

Cory, George E. ‘The rise of South Africa, vol. 5 [1847- 
1853]. N. Y.: Longmans. 534 pp. $10.00, 

Lambert, M. R., and Walker, R. Old Boston (England) 
| History]. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 155 pp. $2.50, 

Namier, Lewis B. England in the age of the American 
Revolution. N. Y.: Macmillan. 526 pp. $8.50. 

Rose, J. Holland, and others. The Cambridge History of 
the British Empire. Vol, 6; Canada and Newfound- 
land. N. Y.: Macmillan. 960 pp. (73 p. bibl.). $9.50. 

Thompson, Edward. Reconstructing India. N. Y.: Dial 
Press. 416 pp. $4.00. 

Trevelyan, George M. England under Queen Anne; Blen- 
heim. N. Y.: Longmans, 489 pp. $7.50, 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Birnie, Arthur. An economic history of Europe, 1760-1930, 
N. Y.: Dial Press. 289 pp. $4.00, 

Davis, H. W. C. Europe from $00 to 1789. 
Press. 319 pp. $4.00. 

Dopsch, Alfons. Die altere Wirtschaft und Sozialgeschichte 
der Bauern in den Alpenlandern Oesterreichs. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 189 pp. $1.50, 

Dunham, Arthur L. The Anglo-French Treaty of Com- 
merce of 1560, and the progress of the Industrial Revo- 
lution in France. Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan Press. 
421 pp. (14 p. bibl.). $3.00, 

Hoskins, Halford L. European imperialism in Africa. 
N. Y.: Holt. 128 pp. $1.00. 

Kaufman, Alfred. Modern Europe; from the sixteenth 
century to the present time. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
672 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $2.00. 

Smith, E. T. A new approach to modern European his- 
tory. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 132 pp. 

Vassilyeo, A. T. The Ochrana; the Russian secret police. 
Phila.: Lippincott. 305 pp. $4.00. 

Vaughan, Herbert M. Studies in the Italian Renaissance. 
N. Y.: Dutton. 274 pp. $4.00, 

Wroth, L. C., and Annan, G. L., compilers. Acts of French 
royal administration concerning Canada, Guiana, the 
West Indies, and Louisiana, prior to 1791. N. Y.: 
N. Y. Public Library. 60 cents. 


N. Y.: Dial 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Dwinger, Edwin E. Prisoner of War; a Siberian diary. 
N. Y.: Knopf. 296 pp. $2.50. 

Vinal settlement of the reparations’ problems growing out 
of the World War. N. Y.: Carnegie Endowment for 
Internat. Peace. 205 pp. 5 cents, 

Herzog, Stanley J. Helmets; Second battle of the Marne. 
—" Conn.: Bell Press, 37 Worth St. 256 pp. 
52.50. 

Liddell Hart, Basil H. The real war, 1914-1918. Boston: 
Little, Brown. 520 pp. (18 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Problems of Peace; fourth series [1929]. N. Y.: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 236 pp. $3.00. 

Schmitt, Bernadotte E. The coming of the war, 1914 2 
vols. N. Y.: Seribner. 547, 515 pp. $10.00, 

Slosson, Preston W. The great crusade and after, 1914- 
1928. N. Y.: Macmillan. 504 pp. (27 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Wegerer, Alfred von. A refutation of the Versailles War 
Guilt Thesis. N. Y.: Knopf. 415 pp. $3.00. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


DeRicci, Seymour, compiler. List of medieval manuscripts 


in the New York Public Library. New York: N. Y. 
Public Library. 15 cents. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Brinton, ing, Y. The Mixed Courts of Egypt. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 448 pp. (14 p. bibl). $5.00, 
Cahill, Holger. A Yankee adventurer; the story of Ward 


and the Taiping rebellion. N. Y.: Macaulay. 296 pp. 
$3.50. 
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Clark, I’, Leslie. Progress tests in American history, teach- 
ers’ handbook. N. Y.: Scribner. 275 pp. 60 cents. 

Grenard, Fernand. Baber, first of the Moguls. N. Y.: 
McBride. 262 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $3.50, 

Guerreiro, Fernao. Jahangir and the Jesuits; with an ac- 
count of the travels ot Benedict Goes and the mission 
to Pegu |early I8th century]. N. Y.: McBride. 316 


pp- $4.00. 

Holcombe, Arthur N. ‘The spirit of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion. N. Y.: Knopf. 191 pp. $2.00. 

Leang-Li, ‘l’ang. ‘The inner history of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion. N. Y.: Dutton. 406 pp. $5.00, 

Mckinley, A. E., and others. Workbook for World his- 
tory in the making. 224 pp. (6 p. bibl.). Workbook 
for World history today. 237 pp. (5 p. bibl.). N. Y.: 
American Book Co. 

Seheck, C. C., and Orton, M. A. Directed history study, 
Fifth Grade. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co. 78 
yp. 50 cents. 

Willard, Theodore A. The City of the Sacred Well [Chi- 
Chen Itza]. N. Y.: Century Co. 299 pp. $1.50. 
Williams, Mary W. ‘The people and politics of Latin 
America [history]. Boston: Ginn. 552 pp. $4.60. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Adams, Henry. Letters of Henry Adams (1858-1891). 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 558 pp. $5.00, 

Bobbé, Dorothie DeB. Mr, and Mrs. John Quincy Adams. 
N. Y.: Minton, Balch. 315 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $3.50. 
Stephenson, Nathaniel W. Nelson W. Aldrich; a leader in 

American politics. N. Y.: Seribner, 508 pp. $5.00. 
Parry, Edward A. Queen Caroline. N. Y.: Seribner. 353 
pp. $6.00, 
Viadimirtsov, B. Pa. ‘The life of Chingis-Khan. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 154 pp. $2.50. 
Carruthers, Sir Joseph. Captain James Cook, R. N. 
Dutton. 336 pp. $2.75. 
Momigliano, Eucardio. Cromwell. 
pp- (2 p. bibl.). $8.50, 
Cutting, Elisabeth. Jefferson Davis, political soldier. 
N. Y.: Dodd Mead. 371 pp. (9 p. bibl.). $5.00. 
Kerkhoff, Johnston D. ‘Traitor! Traitor! the tragedy of 
Alfred Dreyfus. N. Y.: Greenberg. 300 pp. $3.50. 
Cust, Lionel H. King Edward VII and his court. N. Y.: 
Dutton. 300 pp. $3.50. 

Parkes, Henry B. Jonathan Edwards, the fiery Puritan. 
N. Y.: Minton Balch. 271 pp. (8 p. bibl.). $3.50. 
Haller, Johannes. Philip Eulenburg; the Kaiser’s friend. 

2 vols. N. Y.: Knopf. 420, 400 pp. $10.00. 
Goodwin, Cardinal L. John Charles Frémont. 
Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press. 


N. ¥.: 


N. Y.: Seribner, 316 


Stanford 
296 pp. (9 p. 


bibl.). $4.00, 

Henderson, Archibald. Contemporary immortals. N. Y.: 
Appleton. 220 $2.50. 

Sedgwick, Henry Henry of Navarre. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs Merrill. 324 pp. $5.00. 

Seymour, Flora W. Sam Houston, patriot. N. Y.: Cen- 


tury Co. $2.00, 

Seymour, Flora - Lords of the valley; Sir William 
Johnson and his Mohawk brothers, N. Y.: Longmans. 
287 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $3.00. 

Wilson, Robert M. Josephine; the portrait of a woman. 
N. Y.: Scribner. 342 pp. $5.00. 

Ballard, Colin R. Kitchener. N. Y.: Dodd Mead. 347 pp. 
$3.50, 

Jackson, Stuart W., Compiler. LaFayette; a bibliography. 
N. Y.: Rudge. 249 pp. $17.50, 

Turner, James W. On Abraham Lincoln’s trail 
Hodgenville to Springfield. Evansville, Ind.: Turner 
Pub. Co., 1030 Adams Ave. 256 pp. $2.00. 

Luitprand of Cremona. The works of Luitprand of Cre- 
mona; Antapadosis; Liber de rebus gestis Ottonis; 
Relatio de legatione Constantinopolitana. N. Y.: Dut- 
ton. 287 pp. $4.00. 

Dermenghem, Emile. The life of Mahomet. 


from 


N. Y.: Dial 


Press. 364 pp. $5.00. 
Cruttwell, Maud. Madame de Maintenon. N. Y.: Dutton. 
420 pp. $5.00. 


McBride, Mary M. ‘The story of Dwight W. Morrow. 
N. Y.: Farrar & Rinehart. 189 pp. $1.00. 

Nicholson, Harold G. Portrait of a diplomatist [Biogra- 
phy of Sir Arthur Nicholson, first Lord Carnock]. Se. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. 353 pp. $5.00. 

Chevalier, Louis J. G. Rascal. N. Y.: Longmans. 336 
pp. $5.00. 

Clemenceau-J acquemaire, Madeleine. ‘The life of Madame 
Roland. N. Y.: Longmans. 356 pp. $4.00. 

Rosen, Friedrich. Oriental memories of a German diplo- 
matist. N. Y.: Dutton. 309 pp- $5.00. 


Einstein, Lewis D. Roosevelt, his mind in action. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 266 pp. $3.00. 
Roeder, Ralph. Savonarola. N. Y.: Brentano’s. 307 pp. 
00 


Butt, Archibald W. ‘Taft and Roosevelt, 2 vols. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 892 pp. $7.50. 

Ponsonby, Sir Frederick E. G. Side lights on Queen Vic- 
toria. N. Y.: Sears. 413 pp. $5.00. 

Walpole, Horace. Horace Walpole’s England as his letters 
picture it. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 412 pp. $5.00. 

Who’s Who in America. A biographical dictionary of 
notable living men and women of the United States. 


Vol. 16, 1930-1931. Chicago: A. N. Marquis Co. 2,442 
pp. $8.75. 
Wilcox, E. V., and Wilson, F. H. Tama Jim. [Life of 


James Wilson, Sec’y of Agriculture.] 
ford. 201 pp. $2.00, 

Wilson, F. H., and Wilson, H. E., compilers. Bibliography 
of American biography. Phila.: McKinley Pub. Co. 
64 pp. 

Wycliffe, John. Johannis Wyclif summa de ente libri primi 
tractatus primus et secundus. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 156 pp. $3.50. 

Gates, Susa Y., and Widtsoe, L. E. D. The life story of 
Brigham Young. N. Y.: Macmillan. 406 pp. $5.00. 
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tember). 

Law and Accident in History. R. 
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Science Quarterly, June). 
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How Thucydides Wrote His History. 
(Classical Philology, April). 

The Decline of the Printed Word. G. T. Hankin (//istory, 
July). The growing influence of the mechanical 
methods. 

Stages in Economic History. N. S. B. Gras (Journal of 
Economic and Business History, May). 

History Map ‘Teaching. J. H. Landman (Educational 
Method, May). 

The Work of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences. J. H. Baxter (History, April). 

Freedom of the Seas. Adm. Sir Richard Webb (//istory, 
April). 

The People and Public Opinion in the Eleventh-Century 
Peace Movement. L. C. Mackinney (Speculum, April). 

Some Notes on the Political Theories of Erasmus. L. K. 
Born (Journal of Modern History, June). 

The History of Judicial Precedent, Il. ‘T. E. Lewis (Law 
Quarterly Review, July). 

Observations on Slavery and Privateering. W. R. Riddell 
(Journal of Negro History, July). 

The Hanseatic League. Carl Brinkmann (Journal of Eco- 
nomic and Business History, August). Survey of re- 
cent literature. 

Some Problems in the Criticism of the Sources of Early 
Buddhist History. W. EB. Clark (Jlarvard Theological 
Review, April). 

Incense and Poison Ordeals in the Ancient Orient. A. H. 
Godbey (American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, July). 

Midianite Elements in Hebrew Religion. L. E. Binns 
(Journal of Theological Studies, July). 

The Finance of Tyrant Governments in Ancient Greece. 
A. Andréadés (Economic History, January). 

The Greek Centenary. William Miller (//istory, July). 

Risk in Sea Losses in Ancient Athens. G, M. Calhoun 
(Journal of Economic and Business History, August). 

Extenuating Circumstances in Athenian Courts. <A. P. 
Dorjahn (Classical Philology, April). 

Senatorial and Civil Years in Athens. B. D. Meritt (Clas- 
sical Philology, July). 

The Public Works of Africa in the Reign of Diocletian. 
C. E. Van Sickle (Classical Philology, April). 

The Slavs in Medieval History. Jaroslav Bidlo (Slavonic 
Review, June). 

The Parliaments of the Middle Ages and the Early Modern 


W. K. Prentice 


Period. RK. H. Lord (Catholic Historical Review, 
July). 

Lafayette. L. R. Gottschalk (Journal of Modern History, 
June). 


French Dreams of Colonial Empire under Directory and 
Consulate. C. L. Lokke (Journal of Modern History, 
June). 

Memoirs of the Wars of the French Revolution and Em- 
pire. T. S. Anderson (Journal of Modern History, 
June). 

The July Days, 1830. W. A. J. Archbold (Contemporary 
Review, August). 

The Martyrs of New France. 
America, July). 

The Conference at Bayonne, 1565. J. M. Potter (American 
Historical Review, July). 
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Whitaker (American Historical Review, July). 
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man, July). 
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G. Salter (Speculum, October). 
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Luther's Doctrine of the Church and Calvin’s. E, A. 
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Geoffrey Bruun (Journal of Modern History, Septem- 
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The Agricultural Policy of France, Il. R. G. Tugwell 
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The Historico-Ecclesiastical Movement in Spain. Z. G. 
Villada, S. J. (Catholic Historical Review, October). 

Portuguese Contemporaries of Columbus in America. 
J. de S. Coutinho (Pan-American Magazine, October). 

General Carmona: Dictatorship without a Dictator in 
Portugal. W. L. Smyser (Contemporary Review, Sep- 
tember). 

Belgium’s Position in Europe. Paul Hymans (Foreign Af- 
fairs, October). 

Economic Ideas and Facts in the Early Period of the 
Risorgimento (1815-1848), K. R. Greenfield (American 
Historical Review, October). 

Papal Concordats in Modern Times. Edwin Ryan (Catho- 
lic Historical Review, October). 

The Ways of Communication between Russia and Georgia 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. M. Pol- 
yevktov (Journal of Modern History, September). 
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Native Policy in East Africa. 
Affairs, October). 

Korea under Japanese Rule. 
tory, October). 

Political Conditions in Japan. 
Affairs, October). 
Colombia’s New Régime. 

October). 


Baron Lugard (foreign 
H. J. Noble (Current His- 


Tai Sekiguchi (Pacific 


J. F. Rippy (Current History, 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Early Names of Britain. Eilert Ekwall (Antiquity, June). 

British Party Organization. J. K. Pollock, Jr. (Political 
Science Quarterly, June). 

English Politics through German Eyes. Hermann Kantoro- 
wicz (Contemporary Review, July). 

Geoffrey of Monmouth and Stonehenge. Laura H. Loomis 
(Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
June). 

The Anglo-Saxon Borough. Carl Stephenson (English His- 
torical Review, April). 

King Alfred’s North: a Study in Medieval Geography. 
Kemp Malone (Speculum, April). 

The Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
man (Mariner's Mirror, July). 

An Unknown Register of the Reign of Edward III. 
rich Bock (English Historical Review, July). 

The Battle of Damme, 1213. F. W. Brooks (Mariner's 
Mirror, July). 

The Marginalia of the Treasurer’s Receipt Rools, 1349-99 
(concluded). Anthony Steel (Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, June). 

Elizabeth and the Netherlands, 1586-7. 
lish Historical Review, July). 

Elizabethan Coast Artillery. J. R. Clemens (Coast Artil- 
lery Journal, June). 

The so-called Star Chamber Act. C. H. Williams (History, 
Historical revision. 

The Anglo-Portuguese Marriage of 1662. C. L. Grose (His- 
panic American Historical Review, August). 

The Restoration Government and Municipal Corporations. 
J. H. Sacret (English Historical Review, April). 

The Marquis of Albeville and His Brothers. E. 5. de Beer 
(English Historical Review, July). James II’s envoy 
to the United Provinces. 

British Land Strategy in Four Great Wars, 1702-1802, II. 
Maj.-Gen. W. D. Bird (Army Quarterly, July). 

The Cathedral Chapter of Exeter and the General Election 
of 1705. N. Sykes (English Historical Review, April). 

The Early Days of the South Sea Company, 1711-1718. 
Elizabeth Donnan (Journal of Economic and Business 
History, May). 

Wages in Eighteenth-Century England. Elizabeth W. Gil- 
boy (Journal of Economic and Business History, 
August). 

The Putting-Out System in the English Framework-Knit- 
ting Industry. Evelyn G. Nelson (Journal of Economic 
and Business History, May). 

English Theories of wey Trade before Adam Smith 
(concluded). Jacob iner (Journal of Political 
Economy, August). 

Judges and Statutory Tenure in England in the Seven- 
teenth Century. J.C. Corson (Juridical Review, Junc). 

The Cabinet Controversy on Subsidy Treaties in Time of 
Peace, 1749-50. D. B. Horn (English Historical Re- 
view, July). 

The Stamp Act in British Politics. W. 'T. Laprade (4 meri- 
can Historical Review, July). 

The Localization of the Cotton Industry. J. Jewkes (Eco- 
nomic History, January). 

The Housing of the Rural Population in the Eighteenth 
Century. G. E. Fussell and C. Goodman (Economic 
History, January). 

Joan Canning on Her Husband’s Policy and Ideas. Harold 
Temperley (English Historical Review, July). 

Lord Palmerston and the Rejuvenation of Turkey, 1830-41, 
Il. F. S. Rodkey (Journal of Modern History, June). 

An Estimate of the Growth of Capital in the United King- 


Lieut. W. Ek. Brock- 
Fried- 


J, E. Neale (Eng- 


John Wesley: Scholar and Critic. L. Bb. 


dom, 1865-1909. P. H. Douglas (Journal of Economic 
and Lusiness History, August). 

British Battleships in 1870. Adm. G, A. Ballard (Mariner's 
Mirror, July). The Bellerophon and Hercules. 

The Personnel of the British Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Service, 1851-1929. R. ‘IT. Nightingale (American 
Political Science Review, May). 

Some Early Village By-Laws. W. O. Ault (Znglish His- 
torical Review, April). 

The Arrangement of Diocesan Records. H. H. E, Craster 
(Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, 
June). 

The Ancient Hospitals of the City of London. 
Pendrill (Contemporary Review, July). 
Political Satire in London Stage Plays, 1630-83. G. W. 

Whiting (Modern Philology, August). 

A Patronage Feud in a Pocket Borough: Helston, Corn- 
wall. H. S. Toy (History, July). 

Wolsey. Sir Lewis Dibdin (//istory, April). 

The Last Days of Sir Walter Raleigh, W. R. 
(Dalhousie Review, July). 

Sir Edward Coke. KR. G. Usher (St. Louis Law Review, 
June). 

The First English Periodical for Women. 
Stearns (Modern Philology, August). 
Athenian Mercury. 


Charles 


Riddell 


Bertha M. 
John Dunton’s 


Wright (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, July). 

Irishmen after Kight Years of Independence. 
nolds (Current History, September). 
The Progress of Anthropology in Canada. T. F. 
wraith (Canadian Historical Review, June). 
Annual Meeting of the Canadian Historical Association. 
G. W. Brown (Canadian Historical Review, June). 
Indentured Servants and Negro Slaves in Barbados, 1642- 

1650. Aubrey Gwynn, 5S. J. (Studies, June). 

Some Aspects ot Our Puritan Inheritance. KH. C. Moore 
(diarvard Theological Review, July). 

Thirty Years’ Study of a Formerly Neglected Century of 
British History, 1660-1760, C. L. Grose (Journal of 
Modern History, September). 

British Foreign Policy, 1898-1912. R. J. Sontag (Journal 
of Modern History, September). 

The Three Revolts of the ‘Townsmen against St. Alban’s 
Abbey. H. P. Palmer (Contemporary Review, Sep- 
tember). 

The Battle Abbey Records in the Huntington Library. 
J. M. Vincent (American Historical Review, October). 

Oliver Cromwell’s Daughters. J. R. Clemens (University 
of California Chronicle, July). 

The Quarrel between Germain and Carleton: an Inverted 


A, J. Rey- 


Mell- 


Story. A. L. Burt (Canadian Historical Review, Sep- 
tember). 

After Sedan. T. E. Whitton (Nineteenth Century, Sep- 
tember). 


Scotland before 1603, 
view, September). 

Some Kecent Aspects of Imperial Constitutional Law. 
W. P. M. Kennedy (Canadian Historical Review, Sep- 
tember). 

The British West Indies during King William’s War 
(1689-97). W.'T. Morgan (Journal of Modern Ilistory, 
September). 

British India and the Indian States. L. F 
(Yale Review, Autumn). 


Hector M’Kechnie (Juridical Re- 


. R. Williams 


GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Origins of the World War. (Current History, Septem- 
ber.) An Important Admission by Poincaré, by Alfred 
von Wegerer; Documentary Proof of the Allies’ War 
Plans before 1914, by Stella K. Margold. 

Volume VI of the British Documents. J. 
(Contemporary Review, July). 

The Austrian Official History of the War. 
terly, July.) 

The Development of Artillery in the Great War. Maj.-Gen. 
A. G. L. MeNaughton (Field Artillery Journal, May- 
June). 
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(Army Quar- 
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The General Medical Board in the World War. 
Kean (Military Surgeon, August). 

The French Navy in the Great War. Gina Harwood (Dal- 
housie Review, July). 

The French Supply System: Theater of Operations, 1914- 
1918. Maj. G. I. Rowe (Quartermaster Review, May- 
August). 

My War Diary. Benito Mussolini (Saturday Evening Post, 
August 23d). 

U. S. Submarines in the War Zone. Lieut. H. F. Cope 
(U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, August). 

The Cavalry Combat at Jaroslavice. Col. Emil Vidale 
(Cavalry Journal, July). 

The Other Side of the Hill, VIII. (Army Quarterly, July.) 
Cambrai: the action of the German 107th Division. 
Why the Russian Monarchy Fell. Alexander Kerensky 

(Slavonic Review, March). 

The Russian Revolution of 1917. Michael Karpovitch 
(Journal of Modern History, June). 

Post-War Russia, Il. A. M. Evans (London Quarterly 
Review, July). 

Some Aspects of International Intellectual Co-operation 
since the World War. W. G. Leland (Advocate of 
Peace, May). 


Gen. J. R. 


Ten Years of the League of Nations. F. H. Soward 
(Queen’s Quarterly, Spring). 
The American Embassy (London), August 4, 1914. E. Bax 


(Atlantic, October). 

The French Supply System, III. Maj. G. I. Rowe (Quar- 
termaster Review, September-October). 

The Reparations Settlement and Economic Peace in Eu- 
rope. W. Lamont (Political Science Quarterly, 
September). 

Some Economic and Social Consequences of Russian Com- 
munism. Calvin Hoover (Economic Journal, Septem- 
ber). 

UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


The Lutheran Church and the Western Frontier, 1789-1830. 
R. H. Johnson (Lutheran Church Quarterly, July). 

A Yankee Trader on the Northwest Coast, 1791-1795. F. W. 
Howay (Washington Historical Quarterly, April). 
The Jefferson. 

Stephen Girard and the Great Epidemic of Yellow Fever 
in 1793. H. A. Hare (Annals of Medical History, 
July). 

By Invitation of Mrs. Wilkinson: an Incident of Life at 
Fort Fayette. Mrs. E. M. Davis (Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Magazine, July). 

Canton and Salem: the Impact of Chinese Culture upon 
New England Life during the Post-Revolutionary Era. 
Ping Chia Kuo (New England Quarterly, July). 

Anglo-Spanish Rivalry in the Iowa Country, 1797-1798. 
A. P. Nasatir (lowa Journal of History and Politics, 
July). 

The Journal of Esther Burr. 
England Quarterly, April). 

Salem Vessels and Their Voyages (concluded). G. G. Put- 
nam (J/listorical Collections of Essex Institute, July). 

The Practice of Medicine among Our Aborigines. Howard 
Jones (Annals of Medical History, July). 

Did a Priest Accompany Columbus in 1492? E. 
Loughran (Catholic Historical Review, July). 

Entertainments of the Spanish Explorers. Winifred John- 
ston (Chronicles of Oklahoma, March). 

Propaganda and the Suppression of the Jesuit Relations. 
W. R. Corrigan, S. J. (Mid-America, April). 

Tariff Laws in American History. William McDonald 
(Current History, September). 

Little Essays on the Police Power. H. C. Hockett (Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

Public Relations of the Medical Profession in Great Britain 
and the United States, 1600-1870. R. H. Shryock 
(Annals of Medical History, May). ; 

Documentary History of the Rio Grande Pueblos, New 
Mexico, II. A. F. Bandelier (New Mevico Ilistorical 
Review, July). 


Josephine Fisher (Vew 


Ward 


The Huguenot in America. Estelle Harris (Daughters of 
the American Revolution Magazine, August, Septem- 
ber). 

Economic Ideas of John Winthrop. E. A. J. Johnson (New 
England Quarterly, April). 

John Peirce and the Pilgrim Fathers (continued). Frances 
Rose-Troup (llistorical Collections of Essex Institute, 
July). 

The “West Country” Origin of Salem’s Settlement. C. E. 
Banks (Historical Collections of Essex Institute, July). 

New England in the Seventeen-Thirties. H. B. Parkes 
(New England Quarterly, July). 

Colonial Harvard: Its Progressive and Liberal Spirit. 
Bb. R. Bentley (Jlarvard Graduates’ Magazine, June). 

The Connecticut Courant, a Representative Newspaper in 
the Eighteenth Century. E. W. Spaulding (New Eng- 
land Quarterly, July). 

Roger Williams. M. E. Pearson (Historical Collections of 
Essex Institute, July). 

Rhode Island Merchants and the Sugar Act. F. B. Wiener 
(New England Quarterly, July). 

Early Peace Efforts in Rhode Island. W. F. Galpin (4 dvo- 
cate of Peace, August). 

Vermont Lands of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. L, D. Clarke (New England Quarterly, April). 

Pioneer Women of Western New York. Amy M. Gilbert 
(Quarterly Journal of the New York Historical Asso- 
ciation, April). 

Samuel Keimer: a Footnote to the Life of Franklin. 
Stephen Bloore (Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, July). 

Colonial Industries of New Jersey, 1618-1815, 
P. Nichols (Americana, July). 

Delaware: a Grant yet not a Grant. B. A. Konkle (Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, July). 
Early Relations of Delaware and Pennsylvania. RK, 5S. 
Rodney (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 

raphy, July). 

The Language Problem in the Swedish Churches on the 
Delaware. A. G. Weng (Lutheran Church Quarterly, 
July). 

Durham County: Lord Baltimore’s Attempt at Settlement 
of His Lands on the Delaware Bay, 1670-1685. P. G. 
Skirven (Maryland Historical Magazine, June). 

The Commissary in Colonial Maryland. Edith E. Mac- 
Queen (Maryland Historical Magazine, June). 

The Planting of the Church in Virginia. E. C. Chorley 
(William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Maga- 
zine, July). 

The Valley of Virginia, 1765-1782. C. E. Kemper (Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, July). 

Borough Representation in North Carolina. Mary P. Smith 
(orth Carolina Historical Review, April). 

Morgan Edwards’ Materials towards a History of the 
Baptists in the Province of North Carolina. G. W. 
Paschal (Vorth Carolina Historical Review, July). 

German Tracts concerning the Lutheran Church in North 
Carolina during the Eighteenth Century, Il. W. K. 
Boyd and C. A. Krummel (North Carolina Historical 
Review, April). 

The Origin of Georgia. 
(uarterly, June), 

The Houses of Colonial Georgia. J. P. Corry (Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, September). 

The Salzburghers in Georgia. R. L. Brantley (Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, September). 

Silk Culture in the Colony of Georgia. M. T. McKinstry 
(Georgia Historical Quarterly, September). 

Early Foundations of Georgia’s System of Common School 
Education. G. H. Slappey (Georgia Historical Quar- 
terly, June). 

The East Florida Papers in the Library of Congress. Mabel 
M. Manning (/lispanic American Historical Review, 
August). 

The Great Awakening in the New England and Middle 
Colonies. L. E. Brynestad (Journal of the Presby- 
terian Historical Society, June). 
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A Source Book of Early Methodist History. W. K. Ander- 
son (Methodist Review, July-August). Minutes of the 
American Methodist Conference, 1773-1794. 

Washington as Bishop Asbury Saw Him. F. G. Porter 
(Methodist Review, July-August). 

The Liquor Question in Colonial and Revolutionary War 
Periods. Fleming Nevin (Western Pennsylvania His- 
torical Magazine, July). 

East Florida in the American Revolution, 1775-1778. E. L. 
—e (Florida Historical Society Quarterly, 

uly). 

Wayne’s Strategic Advance from Fort Greenville to Grand 
Glaize. O. W. Priddy (Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, January). 

The Old Virginia Line in the Middle States during the 
American Revolution. L. G. Tyler (Tyler's Quarterly 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine, July). 

The Massacre at Groveland (N. Y.). L. R. Doty (Quar- 
— of the New York Historical Association, 

pril). 

Portrait of an Empty Barrel. 
September). John Hancock. 

The Rédle of the Army in the Winning of the West. Col. 
S. C. Vestal (Coast Artillery Journal, July). 

An Appraisal of the Contributions of George Rogers Clark 
to the History of the West. J. A. James (Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, June). 

The New England Slave Trade after the Revolution. Eliza- 
beth Donnan (New England Quarterly, April). 

The First English-Speaking Trans-Appalachian Frontier. 
= ) James (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 

une). 

The St. Joseph Mission. George Paré (Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, June). 

The Struggle for Nationalism in Georgia. C. C. Childs 
(Georgia Historical Quarterly, September). 

Mississippi in the Transfer of the Louisiana Purchase by 
France to the United States. Dunbar Rowland 
(Louisiana Historical Quarterly, April). 

United States Troops in Spanish Fast Florida, 1812-1813. 
Davis (Florida Historical Society Quarterly, 
July). 

A New Source of American Naval History. Capt. D. W. 
Knox (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, July). Book 
of “Orders on Service from Commanding Officers,” re- 
cently purchased in England, and labeled, “Taken from 
the War Office at Washington, August 14, 1814.” 

The Attempt to Capture the Brig Otter. F. W. Howay 
(Washington Historical Quarterly, July). 

The Winnebago Mission: a Cause Celebre. M. M. Hoffman 
(Mid-America, July). 

The Government of the Creek Indians. Ohland Morton 
(Chronicles of Oklahoma, March, June). 

Apache Misrule (concluded). J. P. Chim (New Mevico 
Historical Review, July). 

Indian Slavery in Pacific Northwest. Elsie F. Dennis 
(Oregon Historical Quarterly, June). 

Daniel Webster, the Greatest of American Orators. 
Lovat-Fraser (London Quarterly Review, July). 

Lead Traffic on the Upper Mississippi, 1823-1848. W. I. 
Petersen (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

Farly Factory Magazines in New England. Bertha M. 
Stearns (Journal of Economic and Business History, 
August). 

The Consular Service of the Republic of Texas, IT. Alma 
H. Brown (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, April). 

The Texas State Convention of Germans in 1854. R. L. 
Biesele (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, April). 

Settlement of the Claims in Washington of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the Puget’s Sound Agricultural 
Company. Mary A. Gray (Washington Historical 
Quarterly, April). 

History of Educational [Legislation in Ohio, 1851-1925. 
N. L. Bossing (Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, April). 


J. T. Adams (Harper’s, 


J. A. 


Ducharme’s Invasion of Missouri: an Incident in the Anglo- 
Spanish Rivalry for the Indian Trade of Upper Louisi- 
ana, III. A. P. Nasatir (Missouri Historical Review, 
April). 

Some Tneientens of Frank P. Blair. 
sourt Historical Review, April). 

David R. Atchison: a Study in American Politics. T. C. 
Atchison (Missouri Historical Review, July). 

Public Qpinion and the Inflation Movement in Missouri, 
1875-1879 (continued). J. A. Leach (Missouri Iis- 
torical Review, July). 

Advisory Constitutional Opinions of the Missouri Supreme 
Court. B. L. Smith (Missouri Historical Review, 
April). 

The Rise and Fall of the “Know Nothings” in California 
(concluded). Peyton Hurt (Quarterly of the Cali- 
fornia Historical Society, June). 

Financial Problems of the Early Pittsburgh Iron Manu- 
facturers. L. C. Hunter (/ournal of Economic and 
Business History, May). 

Experiences of Lewis Bissell Dougherty on the Oregon 
Trail. Ethel M. Withers (Missouri Listorical Review, 
April). 

Jane Barnes, First White Woman in Oregon. 
Porter (Oregon Historical Quarterly, June). 

Certain Phases of the Origin of Louisville. Carl Bern- 
hardt (Filson Club History Quarterly, July). 

Louisiana Politics, 1845-1861, J. K. Greer (Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly, April, July). 

Education and the Maryland Constitutional Convention, 
1850-1851. L. E. Blauch (Maryland Historical Maga- 
zine, June). 

Senator A. O. Bacon, Champion of the Constitutional Divi- 
sion of Power. R. L. Jones (Georgia Historical Quar- 
terly, September). 

Medical Practice in the Old South. 
Atlantic Quarterly, April). 
Disposal of Negro Slaves by Will in Knox County, In- 
diana. EK. E. McDonald (Indiana Magazine of History, 

June). 

Manumission in Certain Virginia Cities. [L. P. 
(Journal of Negro History, July). 

Notes on John Chavis. E. W. Knight (North Carolina 
Historical Review, July). <A_ full-blooded, free-born 
negro educator. 

The Negro Slave Family. E. F. Frazier (Journal of Negro 
History, April). 

Arthur Tappan and the Anti-Slavery Movement. E. P. 
Southall (Journal of Negro History, April). 

The Negro Washerwoman, a Vanishing Figure. 
Woodson (Journal of Negro History, July). 

Unhistoric History. S. A. Brown (Journal of Negro His- 
tory, April). 

Origins of the American Civil War. 
tory, April). Historical revision. 

The March to the Sea. T. S. Gray, Jr. (Georgia Iistorical 
Quarterly, June). 

General Robert E. Lee’s Horse Supply, 1862-1865. 
Ramsdell (American Historical Review, July). 

J. FE. B. Stuart. Capt. J. W. Thomason, Jr. (Scribner's, 
May-September). 

Nathan Bedford Forrest. 
Journal, August). 

Something More of the Great Confederate General, General 
“Stonewall” Jackson, and One of His Humble Fol- 
lowers in the South of Yesteryear. DeC. W. Thom 
(Maryland Historical Magazine, June). 

The Confederate District Courts in Admiralty. W. M. 
Robinson, Jr. (South Atlantic Quarterly, April). 
Some Aspects of the Economic Condition of South Carolina 
after the Civil War. R. H. Woody (North Carolina 

Historical Review, July). 

The Solution of Post-Bellum Agricultural Problems in 
South Carolina. F. B. Simkins (North Carolina His- 
torical Review, April). 

Fisk and Hatch, Bankers and Dealers in Government Se- 
curities, 1862-1885. H. FB. Fisk (Journal of Economic 
and Business History, August). 
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Distribution of the Birthplaces of Indianians in 1870. S. S. 
Visher (/ndiana Magazine of History, June). 

Financial Management of the Cattle a. Louis Pelzer 
(Journal of Economic and Business History, August). 

The Problem of Maintaining the Solid Range on the Spur 
Ranch. W. C. Holden (Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, July). 

The North Idaho Annexation Issue. C. S. Kingston (Wash- 
ington Historical Quarterly, April, July). 

The Rise and Decline of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union. C. P. Loomis (North Carolina Historical Re- 
view, July). 

Populism in Washington: a Study of the Legislature of 
1897. C. H. Wooddy (Washington Historical Quar- 
terly, April). 

Congressional Opposition to Pure Food Legislation, 1879- 
1906. T. A. Bailey (American Journal of Sociology. 
July). 

The United States and the Cuban Revolution of 1917. 
I.. J. Meyer (Hispanic American Historical Review, 
May). 

The Spanish Naval Prisoners of War at Annapolis, 1898. 
P. H. Magruder (U. 8. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
June). 

Friends with Roosevelt. 
September). 

Roosevelt: the Story of an Animosity. 
(Current History, August). 
Wilson. 

Wilson and the South Today. 
(uarterly Review, July). 

Bandelier: Archaeologist of Our Southwest. W. M. S. 
Merrill (Mid-America, April). 

Senator Thomas Henry Carter. L. P. 
America, July). 

Geography of American Mayors. 
Monthly, July). 

Alfred J. Beveridge, Biographer. 
Magazine of History, June). 

The Recrudescence of the Monroe Doctrine. 
ner (Political Science Quarterly, June). 

Diplomatic Futility. J. B. Lockey (Hispanie American 
Historical Review, August). Between the U. S. and 
Central America. 

Diplomatic Aspects of the Nicaragua Canal. Capt. G. J. B. 
Fisher (U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, May). 
John Jacob Astor and the Sandalwood Trade of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, 1816-1828. K. W. Porter (Journal of 
Economic and Business History, May). 

American Difficulties in Porto Rico. T. FE. 
eign Affairs, July). 

Fields for Research in the Diplomatic History of the 
United States. S. F. Bemis (American Historical Re- 
view, October). 

I'he Rehabilitation of a Rural Commonwealth (North Caro- 
lina). R.D. W. Connor (American Historical Review, 
October). 

Has the Native Population of New England Been Dying 
Out? J.J. Spengler (Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
August). 

Prohibition in the Perspective of History. Stanley High 
(Current History, October). 

A Decade of Women’s Suffrage. 
(Current History, October). 

How the Kindergarten Found Its Way to America. Eliza- 
beth Jenkins (Wisconsin Magazine of History, Sep- 
tember). 

Irish Colonization in the United States. 
(Studies, September). 

The Reaction of the American Indian to His European 
Conquerors. J. P. Harrington (Pan-American Maga- 
zine, October). 

Football and the American Indians. 
England Quarterly, October). 

A History of the Cherokee Indians. H. T. Cunningham 
(Chronicles of Oklahoma, September). 
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Organization of Counties in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nation. M. H. Wright (Chronicles of Oklahoma, Sep- 
tember). 

Indian Slavery in Pacific Northwest, II. Elsie F. Dennis 
(Oregon Historical Quarterly, September). 
Observations on the Menominee Indians. W. H. 

(Wisconsin Magazine of History, September). 

Early Spanish Explorers along the Atlantic Coast of North 
America. H. E. Angel (Pan-American Magazine, 
October). 

The Political Thought of John Winthrop. 
(New England Quarterly, October). 

Pensylvanie: L’Age d@Or. Edith Philips (American His- 
torical Review, October). 

Yankee Trade at Newfoundland. 
England Quarterly, October). 

The Effect of. the Townshend Acts in Pennsylvania. R. L. 
Brunhouse (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, October). 

Jonathan Boucher, an American Loyalist. J. E, Pate 
(Maryland Historical Magazine, September). 

Burgoyne’s Great Mistake. G. B. Upham (New England 
Quarterly, October). 

The Lost Story of the Brodhead Expedition. E. L. Russell 
(Quarterly Journal of the New York State Historical 
Association, July). 

Francis Dana: an Early Envoy of Trade. 
(New England Quarterly, October). 

Some Notes on Cook’s and Vancouver's Ships, 1776-80, 
1791-96. F. W. Howay (Washington Historical Quar- 
terly, September). 

A New Madison Manuscript relating to the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787. C. R. Keller and G. W. Pierson 
(American Historical Review, October). 

Governor McKean and the Pennsylvania Jacobins (1799- 
1808). J. H. Peeling (Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, October). 

A Bit of Naval History on the Great Lakes. R. P. Jay 
(Michigan History Magazine, Autumn). 

Cruise of Astor’s Brig Pedler, 1813-1816. K. W. Porter 
(Oregon Historical Quarterly, September). 

The Maritime Activities of the North West Company, 1813- 
1821. Marion O'Neil (Washington Historical Quar- 
terly, October). 

Significant Achievements of the Daniels Carroll of L’En- 
fant’s Era. Margaret B. Downing (Catholic Histori- 
cal Review, October). 

The Beginning of British Trade at Michilimackinac. Mar- 
jorie G. Jackson (Minnesota History, September). 
Early Cowboy Life in the Arkansas Valley. Rufus Phillips 

(Colorado Magazine, September). 

New England Magazines for Ladies, 1830-1860. Bertha M. 
Stearns (New England Quarterly, October). 

Herman Melville as a Naval Historian. Livingston Hunt 
(Harvard Graduates Magazine, September). 

Memoirs of the Mexican War. Gen. C, S. Hamilton (Wis- 
consin Magazine of History, September). 

The Texas-Mexican and the Politics of South Texas. O. D. 
Weeks (American Political Science Review, August). 

Southern Agriculture and Southern Nationalism before the 
Civil War. E. M. Coulter (Agricultural History, 
July). 

J. E. B. Stuart, VI. 
ner’s, October). 

Education and the Maryland Constitutional Convention, 
1864. L, Blauch (Maryland Historical Magazine, 
September). 

The North Idaho Annexation Issue (continued). C. S. 
—— (Washington Historical Quarterly, Septem- 
er). 

The Japanese Exclusion Bill of 1924. E. H. Pritchard 
(Research Studies of State College of Washington, 
May). 

Calvin Coolidge: His Place in History. P. W. Slosson 
(Current History, October). 

Ten Eventful Years in the United States. 
baker (Current History, October). 
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Have A Copy of the New 
American History Atlas 


Containing 48 Pages of Fully Colored Maps, 36 Pages of Valuable 


Text and Complete Index. 
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This new atlas treats all phases of Our Country’s development---economic, commercial, 


political---from the World of Columbus to the present day. 
Size 8% x 11 inches. Only $1.35 postpaid. 
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